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ABSTRACT 

To determine whether change orientation was a 
measurable characteristic of vocational teachers, an instrument was 
developed consisting of eight attitude subscales designed to measure 
change orientations relating to: (1) reducing the number of 
under-prepared people entering the labor market, (2) meeting the 
needs of disadvantaged students, (3) preparing for employment at an 
earlier age, (4) cooperative education, (5) individualized 
instruction and behavioral objectives, (6) adult „ education, (7) team 
teaching and differentiated staffing, and (8) core vocational 
curriculum. The instrument plus a biographical data sheet and 
versions of scales measuring internal-external control and dogmatic, 
conservative, and cosmopolitan points of view were sent to two groups 
of 125 teachers each, in 38 states, representing "early adopters" and 
"laggards". Analysis of data frcrr. 78 percent of the "early adopters" 
and 69 percent of the "laggards" revealed that change orientation is 
a measurable characteristic of vocational teachers. The instrument 
holds promise fqr further research efforts to determine the utility 
of the change orientation concept. (Author/SB) 
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MISSION OF THE CENTER 



The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, an 
independent unit on The Ohio State University campus, operates 
under a grant from the National Center for Educational Research 
and Development, U.S. .Office -of Education. It serves a catalytic 
role in establishing consortia to focus on relevant problems in 
vocational and technical education. The Center is comprehensive 
in its commitment and responsibility, mul tidisciplinary in its 
approach and interins titutional in its program. 

The Center's mission is to strengthen the capacity of state 
educational systems to provide effective occupational education 
programs consistent with individual needs and manpower require- 
ments by: 

• Conducting research and development to fill voids in 
existing knowledge and to develop methods for applying 
knowledge. 

• Programmatic focus on state leadership development, voca- 
tional teacher education, curriculum, vocational choice 
and adjustment,, 

• Stimulating and strengthening the capacity of other agen- 
cies and institutions to create durable solutions to 
significant problems. 
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FOREWORD 



Development of innovation diffusion strategies continues to 
be a priority area for research in vocational and technical educa- 
tion. This study examines attitudes toward change as a key' vari- 
able in reducing the time period between invention and implementa- 
tion of educational innovations. State-level leaders in vocational 
and technical education who assist vocational teachers comprise 
the primary audience for this report. Mso, the nature of the 
variable investigated, change orientation, should be of interest 
to researchers in education, psychology, and sociology. 'Phis 
study is one of a series of studies in the change process in voca- 
tional and technical education. 

This publication was prepared by Earl B. Russell, research 
specialist in The Center's .Instructional Systems Design Pre^-raiu 
and former research associate at Tire Center. William L. Heil, 
Center .specialist in vocational education and Director, Diffusion 
Program, directed the project. Assistance was also provides: by 
other Center personnel: Edward J. Morrison, Frank C. PratZKer, 
Darrell L. Ward, fee E. Schro.exf-.ex, J. David Kc Crack en, Michel ' 
A. Mead, Susan A.. Graft, awd Lois G.. Harrington. 

The Center ei-cpaessses afpedararor to Thomas L. Hilton, Educa- 
tional Testing Sstto^ce;, Princeton, New Jersey, and to Martin Fish- 
beam, Department of Psychology, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
for their critical reviews of the project proposal. 

Special thanks are due to J. Robert Warmbrod, Department of 
Agricultural Education, The Ohio State University; Robert J. Wherry 
and "Thomas M. Ostrom, Department of Psychology, The Ohio State 
University; Mary B. Kievit, Department of Vocational-Technical 
Education, Rutgers University; and John P. Robinson, Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michigan, for their consulta- 
tion on this project. Recognition is also due Dr. Robinson and 
Douglas Sjogren, Director of the Human Factors Research Laboratory, 
Colorado State University, for their critical reviews of the manu- 
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SUMMARY 



Development or more effective strategies for the diffusion 
of educational innovations is a paramount need in the American 
educational system. Vocational education is no exception. Lead- 
ers in vocational education are unable,. at present, to identify 
vocational teachers who are likely to implement desirable changes 
in instructional programs. There is no dependable way to identify 
teachers who could invent and initiate new programs and practices, 
or even to differentiate those teachers who are change -or iented 
from those who are not. The purpose of this study, a first step 
in the development of diffusion strategies, was to determine 
whether change-orientation was a measurable characteristic of voca- 
tional teachers. 

An instrument to measure the change orientation of vocational 
teachers was developed using the Thurstone method of equal-appearing 
intervals and. scored with a modified Likert procedure. Eight atti- 
tude subscales were designed to measure change orientations of 
vocational teachers relating to specific goals and functional areas 
of vocational, education. Topics on which the subscales were de- 
veloped are: (1) reducing the number of under -prepared people 0 
entering the labor market.; (2) meeting the special needs of dis- 
advantaged students; (3) beginning preparation for employment at 
an earlier age; (4) cooperative education; (5) individualization 
of instruction and behavioral objectives; (6) adult education; 
(7) team teaching and differentiated staff ing ; and (8) core voca- 
tional curricula. This instrument was augmented by some biograph- 
ical items and by versions of the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, Rotter 
Internal.-External Control Scale, Dye Local-Cosmopolitan Scale, 
and the McClosky Conservatism Scale which were included for methods 
validation and for assessing personality attributes believed to 
be closely associated with change orientation. 

Two groups of 125 vocational teachers each, representing 
"early adopters" and "laggards" in 38 states, comprised the sample 
for the study. Usable returns were received from 78 percent of 
the "early adopter" group and 69 percent of the "laggard" group. 
Data from the two groups were compared in estimating construct 
and concurrent validity and obtaining reliability assessments. 
Biographical data were correlated with change orientation scores, 
and' responses to attitude statements were factor analyzed to se- 
lect the most efficient items for measuring change orientation. 

The evidence of this study is that the change orientation of 
vocational teachers is reliably measurable. Early adopters and 
laggards differed significantly on five of the original vocational 
education subscales , A 21-item general factor scale, identified 
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by factor analysis, was a powerful discriminator between the groups 
and arf efficient and effective measure of change orientation in 
vocational teachers. 

Construct validity was demon, trated by the prediction of group 
differences in change orientation scores and by the less dogmatic, 
less conservative, and more cosmopolitan points of view found in 
teachers with high change-orientation scores. Concurrent validity 
of the instrument was confirmed by the finding. that the early 
adopters had over twice as many unusual or unique features in their 
instructional programs as did laggards. 

It was concluded that change orientation is a measurable char- 
acteristic of vocational teachers with some demonstrable validity. 
The instrument developed to measure change orientation holds prom- 
ise for further research efforts to determine the utility of the 
change orientation concept in (1) formulating innovation diffus ion 
strategies and in (2) investigating dimensions of innovative be- 
havior among teachers. 
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MEASUREMENT OF THE CHANGE ORIENTATION 
OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM AND METHODOLOGY 

One of the deplorable traits of long-established organiza- 
tions is their relative slowness to accept meaningful change. The 
American educational system is .described by many writers as a 
classic example of an . ins ti tution which is not as responsive as it 
should be to the needs of a rapidly changing society. Vocational 
education, as a fundamental component of contemporary education, 
has been increasingly called upon to adapt to present-day needs 
^ by serving a majority rather than a minority of the school popula- 
tion. Recognizing the high level of . unemployed Americans, John F. 
Kennedy, in a February 21, 1961, presidential address to Congress, 
called for a thorough study of existing vocational" education acts 
M with a view toward their modernization" (Evans, Mangum, and Pragan, 
1969, p. 14). * / 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 which followed that study 
was intended to redirect - exis ting vocational education programs and 
to establish new ones. Although many notable improvements resulted 
from that Act, numerous educational and governmental leaders felt 
that the intent of that legislation was not realized, Evans (1971) 
pointed out that the 1963 Act was the first federal vocational edu- 
cation legislation basecl on a philosophy of meeting the needs of 
individual students rather than upon. meeting the needs of the labor 
market. However, ,T most vocational education continued business 
as usual" (Evans, 19 71, p. 2 70)1 

The first report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion (1968) , in assessing the impact of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, identified some persistent, internal problems in voca- 
tional education which M are concerned with the implications of 
traditionalism, s eparateness ,. and the limitation of opportunities 
of vocational education for many students" (p. 356); 

The members of the Advisory Council continued in their report: 

There ... strong feelings that the federally reim- 
bursed vocational education programs are not consonant 
with the manpower problems which confront • the nation, 
nor are they in keeping with the needs of many students, 
(p. 357) 




Few would argue that the Vocational Education Act of 1965 
did not represent a significant effort to improve vocational edu- 
cation. Recognizing that the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 are an extension of that effort, Evans et al . (1969) stated, 
''whether the achievements of the 1968 amendments will exceed the 
disappointing performance of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
remains to be seen" (p. 74) v 

In the long run, significant changes in vocational education 
programs v ill be dependent upon changes in. the attitudes and per- 
formance of vocational teachers. Since changes must occur where 
the students are, vocational teachers are the locus for change, on 
a large scale. Evans et al . (1969) contended that: 

Innovation, to have any real impact, must reach each 
instructor. In theory, every school district deter- 
mines the content of ins tructional materials and the 
effectiveness of instruction. In practice, the teacher 
determines what shall be taught, (p. 52) 



STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

After reviewing several studies of the adoption of educational 
practices, Rogers (n.d.) stated, "while exact comparison is rather 
difficult, it appears that our schools change more slowly than our 
farms, our medical doctors or our industries. . . . Undoubtedly 
one reason for the relative slowness of educational adoption .when 
compared with agriculture, medicine, or industry is the absence 
of scientific sources of innovation in education" (emphasis added, 
pp. 4-8) . 

Recent efforts to measure teachers 1 innovativeness by Chris- 
tiansen (1965), Williams and Hull (1968), Parker (1969),- and Hensel 
and Johnson (1969) have been based upon respondents 1 scores on 
adoption scales designed to measure, the approximate time of adop- 
tion of specific innovations. These innovations have generally 
consisted of classroom and laboratory teaching techniques and 
would appear to have limited predictive value when more complex 
innovations are considered, such as team teaching or a core voca- 
tional curriculum. 

In short', post hoc adoption scales designed to measure in- 
novativeness in the studies mentioned (l).lack generalizability 
to all vocational service areas, (2) do not suggest where innova- 
tions may originate, and (3) fail to provide a strong basis for 
predicting' teacher implementation of major changes in vocational 
programs. Perhaps the most telling weakness of adoption scales 
for measuring innovativeness is the. general finding that the most 
"innovative" teachers are older and have more years of teaching 
experience than their peers, while the literature on innovation 
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diffusion overwhelmingly shows that innovative persons are gener- 
ally younger than their peers (Rogers, .1962). This raises a cru- 
cial validity question: Do the adoption scales used to measure 

mnovativeness" of teachers really measure innovativeness?. Such 
scales may actually be measuring "teaching practices" acquired by 
teachers over a relatively long period of time. 

Presser (1969) cast considerable doubt on the use of adoption 
scales to measure innovativeness. He stated: 

There have been very few attempts to develop innovative 1 
ness scales: most of the research, work, has been done 
with adoption scales. There is a tendency to think of 
these adoption scales as innovativeness scales. . ; 
One needs to be wary of calling adoption of innovation 
scales "innovativeness scales." (pp. 517-518) 

Presser (1969) concluded that use of all adoption behavior 
does not accurately portray innovativeness because measures of 
adoption fail to take into account "firstness." 

A different approach to studying teacher innovativeness is 
described by Lin, Leu, Rogers, and Schwartz (1966, pp. 68-69) 
Teacher attitudes toward change (change orientation) in general 
and_ attitudes toward a specific innovation were found to be sig- 
nificantly correlated with a number of variables identified as 
being important in innovation diffusion. Attitudes toward the 
speczfic. innovation were found to be exceedingly important to its 
acceptance (p. 82). This "personality variable." approach to 
studying innovativeness, namely change orientation, was the focus 
of this instrumentation study. See pages 7-12 for an elaboration 
of personality characteristics related to attitudes toward change 
and adoption of innovations. 

Significant advances could be made in the development of dif- 
fusion strategies for the installation of vocational education 
innovations among local schools if researchers, state division of 
vocational education personnel, and teacher educators had some 
dependable, easy-to-use means of identifying change-oriented voca- 
tional teachers. Although a knowledge of one's attitudes does 
not allow consistent prediction of his behavior, it may be hypoth- 
esized that change-oriented persons more frequently exhibit change 
behavior than non-change-oriented persons, provided the individual 
is not constrained by real or perceived barriers in his environ- 
ment. , 

In short, the problem is that leaders in vocational education 
are unable, at present, to identify vocational teachers who are 
likely to be the first to implement changes in instructional pro- 
grams. There are no dependable ways of (1) determining the poten- 
tially most innovative teachers who could invent and initiate new 



programs and practices, nor of (2) differentiating those teachers 
who are change-oriented from those who are not. Therefore, the 
purposes of this study were to develop and test an instrument to 
measure the change orientation of vocational teachers . 

OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY . 

Specific objectives of the study were. 

1) To measure the change orientation of vocational teachers, 
■ and 

2) To test the measurement instrument by establishing its 
validity and reliability. 

RELATED RESEARCH. AND THEORY 

Although attitude is far from being the sole determinant of 
behavior, the importance of attitudes in the actions of men is', 
without question, of major importance. Halloran (1967) emphasized 
the need for determining individual attitudes and understanding 
their relation to behavior. 

If we know something about an individual's . . . atti- 
tudes, then not only do we have a brief summary of 
what has gone before in the individual's experience 
that may affect his behavior, but we may also be able 
to say something useful about his aspirations , his 
motivations, his striving toward his goals and to 
know something about why,, along the way, he deals as 
he does with a great variety of social objects and 
values. In short, despite its limitations, it is a 
step in the right direction of reducing the complex 
to the simple, it helps to, make sense and give meaning 
to individual behavior and in all probability it is 
the best basis for prediction yet devised, (p. 28) 

As was alluded to earlier, teacher's responses to an adoption 
scale may not measure innovativeness as readily as some researchers 
have thought. In a similar vein, the identification and utiliza- 
tion of presumably innovative opinion leaders among teachers may 
not be as effective a change strategy as is popularly believed. 
At present, the utility of these approaches for facilitating change 
has not been demonstrated. 

The sociometric and key- informant techniques of identifying 
teacher opinion leaders as reported by Hensel and Johnson (1969) 
may have potential for locating teachers who are relatively more 
innovative than the norm for the teacher population. However, 



Bice (1970) cautions that, "change agents should not limit or equate 
opinion leadership with mnovativeness " (p.. 5). Parker'-- n<V^7 
study of home economics teachers and Mechlirg's tudy ( jo- , L 
science teachers revealed t^rt — * ion leaders were no more inno- 
vative than the av*iage teacup. Blanton, Hull, and Russell fl97l) 
found opinion leadership among teachers to be highly unstable over 
a- two-year period. Most opinion leaders lacked consisting influ- 
ence. In a study (Lin et al . , 1966) of three relatively innova- 
tive schools the researchers stated, "It appeared that the more 
traditional teachers (i.e., less change-oriented) were more likely 
to be qganimi leaders" (p. 72). Specific findings from this study 
revealed that the more generally predisposed teachers were to ac- 
cepting change and innovation in the school, the more likely they 
were taa (l) not be considered opinion leaders on educational mat- 
ters by their peers, and (2) not be considered respected teachers 
in the community by their peers. 

It should be borne in mind that opinion leaders are not nor- 
mally innovators, but are usually in the early adopted ca?ego?y 

by Rogers fl ^^ ROSer ? (1962) -- The £ollowin g Pointsare summfrUed 
by Rogers as charactenziEg innovators and early adopters in- 
cluding the concept of opinion leadership: ' 



Innovators 

1. The dominant value of 
innovators is venlture- 
someness . 

2. They appear to gain inter- 
personal security by being 
mo re ventures ome th an oth e r 
members of a social system. 

3. They are frequently viewed 
as deviants from the sys- 
tem's nOTJES. 



They often operate within 
situational fields external 
to the social system 

In terms of £he situational 
fie| (is in winch they oper^- 
aire, innovators may not 
perceive t&e&x decisions as 
venturesome. 



Early Adopters 

The dominant value of early 
adopters is respect from 
their peers . 

They may perceive that respect 
enhances their security. 



They rank higher in opinion 
leadership within a social 
system than other adopter 
categories . 

They rank higher in opinion 
leadership within a social sys- 
tem than other adopter categories 

Not all opinion leaders are 
early adopters . 



They frequently bypass 
change agents and use more 
cosmopolite sources of 
new ideas . 



Each adopter category may have 
its own opinion leaders. 



The innovator may have 
knowledge of an innovation 
before a change agent . 



Opinion leaders "consensually 
validate" other individuals' 
perceptions of a new idea, and 
enhance or retard the adoption 
of innovations (p. 304) . 



Thus, the average vocational teacher or state supervisor 
would be most unlikely to name true innovators as opinion leaders 
because of the dissimilarity in values and opinions between these 
rather unlike groups . Innovators' cosmopolitanism places them in 
a different operational pattern than more conservative members of 
the social system. 

Christiansen (1965) has demonstrated that supervisors are • 
capable of identifying vocational teachers who are generally 
grouped in the "early adopter" category, and at the other extreme, 
those teachers in the "laggard" category. From diffusion research, 
Rogers (1962, p. 162) has devised labels for adopter categories 
applying to a population: (1) innovators, (2) early adopters, 
(3) early majority, (4) late majority, and (5) laggards (See Fig- 
ure I) . 



Since research (Christiansen, 1965) has shown that supervisors 
are not able to identify the true innovators, the "most innovative" 
known group which can be identified by . supervisors is the early 
adopters. By no means, however, does this category include the 
majority of persons who generally are change-oriented. 




FIGURE I 

ADOPTER CATEGORIES BASED ON RELATIVE 
TIME OF ADOPTION OF INNOVATIONS 
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Hence the rationale follows for needing to identify potential 
innovators and other teachers receptive to change. Lin et al. 
. (1966) affirmed the importance of initiating innovative programs 
through teachers who are most predisposed toward change. They 
stated: 

An instrument designed to measure an individual ' s 
change orientation would provide vital information 
for planning the introduction of an innovation into - 
. a system. It could be utilized before an innovation 
is introduced, providing information about the mem- 
ber's receptivity to change and the liklihood of 
successful introduction of the innovation into the 
• system. And by learning what factors, might be re- 
lated to a teacher's change orientation, procedures 
for altering the level of change orientation could 
be initiated, provided that these factors were 
manipulable. (p. 67) 

Change orientation is defined in this study as "an individ- 
ual's predisposition or attitude toward change." Related to this 
definition is a key assumption that "change orientation" is perva- 
sive and underlies the adopter categories (i.e., innovators through 
laggards). Change orientation is a relative term, as is one's 
degree of i.nnovativeness , and is presumed to be normally distrib- 
uted in the population. 

It is further assumed that change orientation is relatively 
stable and enduring. Krech, Crutchfield, and Ballachey (1962) 
emphasized succinctly the stability of attitudes and their rela- 
tion to behavior when they stated: 

... as the individual acquires more and more atti- 
tudes—as he "assimilates" more and more objects in 
' his world--his improvisations toward these objects 

and his fresh examinations and interpretations of - 
them decrease. His actions become stereotyped, pre- 
dictable, and consistent . . . (p. 137) 

Etzioni (1972), in describing the ineffectiveness of large- 
scale educational, efforts (e.g., anti-smoking, criminal rehabili- 
tation, education of the disadvantaged child), poin.ted out a con- 
sistent lack of progress in modifying ingrown habits, basic values', 
personality traits, or other deep-seated matters. Thus, it appears 
safe to assume relative stability of change orientation, or that 
one's attitude toward past changes is related to his attitude to- 
ward future ' changes . 

Rotter (1966) reported that_.people who are innovative tend 

to be internally controlled and' feel that their actions have an 

influence on social affairs. Lippett (1967, p. 79) pointed out 
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that basic research and evaluation research tsll us that the pro- 
cess of linkage between intention and' action are complex and fre- 
quently nonactualized. It seems that prerequ.isixe to making this 
linkage is to determine which individuals have "good" intentions. 
Unless "this can be done, no •"linkages" can be made. Rogers and 
Svenning (1969) stated: 

Since the invention process often takes place apart 
from the units in the system that will eventually 
adopt the innovation, communication between the in- 
ventor and the potential adopter is vital.- New ideas • 
can have no effect if they are not made known to po- 
tential users. This vital link between innoyator 
and potential adopter is probably one o£ the weakest 
interfaces in our contemporary educational system, 
.(p. 22) . . ' 

The implication of these statements is that the most innova- 
tive vocational teachers must first be identified to implement 
innovations and that the early adopters (frequently opinion lead- 
ers) should then speed the implementation process. 

Recently there" has been an increasing awareness among re- 
searchers that attitude measures of a global nature are not ac- 
\ curate indices of the propensity of individuals to act predictably 

(Fishbein, 1967; Sherif and Sherif, 1967; and Apel, 1966). Tra- 
ditionally, researchers viewed attitude toward change as a unidi- 
mensional concept. Interestingly enough, many of the same re- 
searchers agreed that attitudes about broad, somewhat removed 
changes varied from one individual to another depending upon the 
nature of the change. 

Rokeach (1960) described his Dogmatism Scale in such a way 
as to suggest its usefulness in predicting attitudes toward change. 
He defined dogmatism as a state of mind that determines the ex- 
tent to which a person can receive, evaluate ,• and . act on intrinsic 
merits of relevant information, unencumbered by irrelevant factors . 
Rokeach suggested that the Dogmatism Scale effectively measures 
' security-insecurity, which has been used as a personality char- 
acteristic by several researchers in attempts to predict attitudes 
toward change generally. 

Lin et al . (1966) and Mechling (1969) found that teachers who 
scored low on the Dogmatism Scale tended to be predisposed to ac- 
cepting educational innovations . A low dogmatism score indicated 
open-mindedness . In a study of the attitudes of 406 University 
of Missouri Extension staff members toward institutional change, 
Apel (1966) concluded that the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, while ef- 
fective in measuring predisposition to change, could not adequately 
assess specific attitudes toward change. He indicated that while 
attitudes toward change in general vary among persons, a more 

O 
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important factor is an individual's attitude toward specific 
changes. People usually react in different ways to different 
changes rather than automatically rejecting or accepting all 
changes. They discriminate between ideas they consider "good" or 
."bad," and react in terms of their perceptions and the relative 
importance they attach to the "goodness" or M badness M of each 
change. Thus Apel's study supported the theories that a single 
measure of personality is less adequate than an individual's per- 
ception of the effect of specific changes in the prediction of 
his attitudes toward changes. 

Fishbein (1967) insisted/'. . . that the chances of predicting 
behavior from attitudes are practically nil until we at least start 
measuring attitudes toward the appropriate . . . stimuli, vis-a-vis 
the behaviors we are attempting to predict" (p. 480). 

Bass and Rosen (1969) supported the original Fishbein theory. 
Behavior-related dimensions of attitudes, namely, certainty, moti- 
vational involvement, apathy, and complex.ity-controversiality 
were measured by an 18-item Likert scale plus a six-polarity se- 
mantic differential . Subjects were 117 college sophomores and the 
issues were "my academic future," " the quarter system," and "the 
farm subsidy program." The four behavior-related dimensions were 
consistent and significant across all three issues relating to 
degree of self-interest. The findings provide a basis for better 
understanding o£ both attitude change and behavioral prediction 
on the basis of attitude data.- 

Kerlinger stated: 

. . . one's role conditions one's attitude toward a ■ 
significant cognitive object related to that role, 
(or) we can . , • s ay that an individual is likely 
to differentiate more. sharply in an area significantly 
related to his enduring motives,* needs, and interests. 
An education professor, for instance, can make sharp 
differentiations among relatively complex statements 
about educational matters. He is . . . crucially ego 
involved in education. The layman, on the other hand, 
usually has no such high and enduring degree of ego 
involvement. Therefore, he would not be likely to , 
differentiate so well. In fact we would expect his ' 
educational attitude- value field to be relatively, 
unstructured or . . . inconsistently structured, 
(p. 131) 

Sherif and Sherif (1967, p. 137) also agree with the conten- 
tion for specificity of change orientation measure. They stated 
that an individual will react- to an attitude statement differently 
if it is one in which there is self-interest (ego-involvement) 
than he will to a statement which does not stir personal involvement . 
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A similar notion is put forth by Carlson (1965) from an educational 
administration perspective. He reported the barriers to the adop- 
tion of innovations when they threaten a teacher's competence in 
an established area of self-esteem. When programmed instruction 
was introduced in a school system, students were better able to 
progress at individual rates, but teachers were then unable to 
perform" and resisted the need to reorient the teacher role. 

Trumbo (1961) developed a scale to measure attitudes toward 
work-related change. In determining validity of the scale it 
was found to predict attitudes toward specific change situations 
particularly when the employee perceived or anticipated relatively 
extensive changes in his own job. 

The preceding theories and research strongly suggest the need 
lor the development of a change orientation instrument which is 
designed to measure attitudes of vocational teachers toward change 
m specific aspects of instructional programs. Thus,' eight a 
yviovi topics were identified for which preliminary attitude sub- 
scales were developed and subsequently reduced via factor analysis 
Ihis approach should result in measurement of attitudes toward 
change with precision superior to traditional global approaches. 

HYPOTHESES TESTED 

Based upon the preceding theories and research, the following 
hypotheses were developed for testing by gathering data from "known 
groups of early adopter and laggard vocational teachers, 

Construct Validity Assessment 

Regarding change orientation scores: 

1) Early adopters, as a group,, have significantly higher 
change orientation scores on each subscale than the 
laggard group. 

2) Early .adopters, as a group, have significantly higher 
total change orientation scores than the laggard group. 

3) A significantly. negative correlation exists between 
change orientation scores and scores on the: 

i 

a) Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, 

b) McClosky Conservatism Scale, 

c) Dye Local-Cosmopolitan Scale, and 

d) Rotter Internal-External Control Scale. 

Regarding cross-validation measures: 
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4) Early adopters, as a group, have significantly lower 
(less dogmatic) scores on- the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 
than the' laggard group. 

5) Early adopters, as a group, have significantly lower 
(less localistic) scores on the Dye Local-Cosmopolitan 
Scale Uiur the laggard group. 

6) Earo 1 Copters, as a group, have significantly lower 
(le??; '„ ; nservative) scores on the McClosky Conservatism 
Scale tnan the laggard group. 

7) Early adopters, as a group, have significantly lower , 
scores (i.e., fewer external items endorsed) on the 
Rotter Internal-External Control Scale: than the laggard 
group. 



Concurr ent Validity Assessment 

8) Early adopters, as a group, have. a significantly higher 
number of n unique or unusual features 11 in their instruc- 
tional programs than the laggard group. 

9) A significantly positive correlation exists between 
change orientation scores on each subscale and the num- 
ber of "unique, or unusual features'* in respondents' in- 
structional programs. 

10) A significantly positive correlation exists between 

total change orientation scores and the number of "unique 
or unusual features" in respondents' instructional pro- 
grams . 



METHODOLOGY 

The instrument to measure the change orientation of vocational 
teachers was developed using the Thurstone method of equal-appear- 
ing intervals (Edwards, 1957) and scored with a modified Likert 
procedure similar to that used by Edwards and Ostrom (19 71). Eight 
subscales of the instrument were designed to measure specific 
change orientations of vocational teachers relating to specific • 
goals and functional areas of vocational education. "Known groups " 
of vocational teachers representing "early adopters" and "laggards" 
in 38 states, with 125 in each group comprised the sample for 
the study. Usable returns were received from 78 percent of the 
"early adopter" group and 69 percent of the "laggard" group . Data 
from the two groups were compared in estimating construct and con- 
current validity and obtaining reliability assessments . The short 
form Rokeach Dogmatism Scale (Troldahl and Powell, 1965), Rotter 
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(1966) Internal -External Control Scale, Dye (1963) Local-Cosmopol- 
itan Scale, and the.McClosky (1958) Conservatism Scale were in- 
cluued in the instrument for cross-validation and for assessing 
personality attributes believed to be closely associated with 
change orientation . Biographical data were correlated with change 
orientation scores, and responses to attitude statements were fac- 
tor analyzed using Wherry and Winer's (1953) hierarchical solution 
to determine the most efficient items for measuring change orien- 
tation as well as factor components. 

Development of the Instrument 

Eight presumably discrete and specific subscales relating to 
vocational education were constructed. Each of the eight topics 
represent major areas of innovative effort in contemporary voca- 
tional education. "Change" is presumed to be inherent in the top- 
Three of _ the subscales deal with the three goals in the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968 (Evans et al . , 1969 p 84) 
which directly relate to substantive areas in which vocational 
teachers may effect changes. The remaining five subscales con- 
cern functional," across-the-board areas appropriate to all voca- 
tional education service areas (i.e., agriculture, busines's and 
ottice, distributive, health, home economics, and trade and in- 
dustrial). These "functional" areas were identified through lit- 
erature review and the judgments of vocational educators at The 
Ohio State University as areas in which much change is occurring 
or is called for in vocational education. 

The three goals of vocational education directly related to 
teacher activity for which subscales were developed are: 

1) Reducing the number of under-prepared people entering 
the labor market (Topic A) , 

2) Meeting the special needs of disadvantaged students 
(Topic B) , and 

3) Beginning preparation for employment at an earlier age 
(Topic C) . 6 ; 



refer ll ^ob i nson^ A Ih ' ^ COm P ila+ion Of related attitude measures 
and Held ' J ^anasiou, and Head (1969 );. Rob i nson , " Rus k , 

ana Head CI968); and Robinson and Shaver (1969) 



The five "functional" areas for which subscales were developed 

are: 

1) Cooperative education (Topic D)', 

2) Individualization of instruction and behavioral objec- 
tives (Topic E) , 

5) Adult education (Topic F) , 

4) Team teaching and differentiated staffing (Topic G) and, 

5) Core vocational curricula (Topic H) . 

Since the "functional" areas of vocational education repre- 
sent areas of direct responsibility for change by teachers, each 
attitude statement within each subscale is behavioral in nature. 
Ostrom's (1969) findings suggested that overt behavior may be more 
accurately predicted from attitude measures if statements are 
behavioral rather than affective or cognitive expressions .of at- 
titude. 

Generation and Selection of Items 

Fifty Ohio vocational teachers were commissioned as writers 
and judges of- attitude statements. The teachers, representing 
each of the established service areas, were selected on the basis 
of recommendations from teacher educators at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity and/or supervisors in the Vocational Education Division, 
Ohio Department of Education. The 50 teachers were randomly di- 
vided into four groups to write items for the subscales (see Fig- 
ure 2) . 
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Teachers were provided criteria for item writing specified 
by Edwards (1957, pp. 13-14). In addition, teachers were given 
instructions in writing items along a five-point continuum (se, 
Appendix A). Approximately 160 statements per subscale we~e writ- 
ten by the teachers. This number exceeded expectations due o 
the option provided teachers of writing extra statements c mas- 
signed subscales. T: orty-three teachers completed the assignment 

Sixteen graduate students and graduates with professional 
preparation in attitude scale development at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity were commissioned to edit the approximately 1300 attitude 
statements (see Appendix B).. The investigator edited the state- 
ments again for technical accuracy and submitted 600 of them (75 
statements per subscale) to personnel at The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education for the selection of 60 statements per 
subs cale . . 

The 480 statements selected, equally divided into positively- 
and negatively-worded items, were submitted in random order to "the 
43 teachers who wrote the original statements for rating along a 
seven-interval continuum representing the degree of f avorableness - 
unfavorableness of the statement toward the specific concept of 
each subscale (see Appendix C) . After' these ratings were collected 
from 41 teachers completing this assignment, frequency counts for 
each interval were tabulated and scale (median) values and Q 
values computed for each statement. The latter value is a measure 
of item ambiguity and was used along with scale (median) values 
m the selection of 30 statements per subscale for use in the in- 
strument (see Appendix D) . 

Scoring 

Specific change orientation scores on the subscales logically 
provide a basis for predicting the specific area in which a voca- 
tional teacher may innovate. Similarly, a composite change orien- 
tation score from the subscales and/or factors identified by fac- 
tor, analysis provides an indication of general innovativeness or 
receptivity to change. 

Scale values obtained from teachers' ratings could theoreti- 
cally have ranged from 1.0 to 7.0 (the actual range was 1.1 to 
6.8). The midpoint of the theoretical range is 4.0, so this value 
was subtracted, in a linear transformation, from the actual scale 
values in order to obtain positive and negative scale values for 
the combination scoring procedure. Thus, an original scale value 
of 7.0 would have become 3.0 (7.0 - 4.0 = 3.0). 

• Respondents/representing early adopters and laggards, marked 
attitude statements pertaining to each of the "eight subscales on 
a strongly agree (+2) to a strongly disagree (-2), 4-point contin- 
uum. For each response, this intensity value was multiplied by 
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the transformed scale value of the statement (see Figure 3) , For 
example, an attitude statement having a transformed scale value 
of +3.0 with which the respondent n strrongly agrees 1 ' ( + 2) would be 
scored as +6..0 ( + 3.0 x 2). The subscale and factor scores are the 
sum of the item scores. 
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FIGURE 3 

METHOD. OF DETERMINING CHANGE ORIENTATION 
SCORE FOR EACH ATTITUDE -'STATEMENT 

This scoring procedure allows the subject to be more dis- 
criminating in his response than the traditional Thurstone or 
Likert scoring , procedure alone (Edwards and Ostrom, 19 71). Tittle 
and Hill (1970) stated: 

Development of efficient means for, handling such com- 
ponents as intensity and specificity may offer. recog- 
. nizable advantages for improving the predictive effi- 
ciency of attitude scales. . . . There is nothing . . . 
to prevent some combination of content score and in- 
tensity score to derive a "total" score. Certainly 
such possibilities deserve more exploration [p. 478]. 
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- $ cller md Ho ^ h C 19 ™, P- 17^ indicate that Likert scoring 
on mwnrtstone- scales increases the reliability of items, assuming 
resnponcants can make the required discriminations. 

Sel-.a:c~ ' j on of Respondents 

• S mce the primary objective in testing the attitude subscales 
was to establish validity, it was most desirable to select teachers 
of vocational education from all service areas who represent "known 
groups" from each end of a continuum of f avorableness -unf avorah le- 
ness tabard cdiange in vocational education. Supervisors in state 
divisions of: vocational education representing the service areas 
in 3& .cooperating states nominated the "least innovative" and 
"most innovative" vocational teachers in their states who in turn 
were asked to complete the instrument being developed and tested 
in this study. Criteria for the supervisory nominations and forms 
used appear in Appendix E, In many cases, supervisors specified 
reasons why pairs of teachers were nominated. 

One hundred twenty-five teachers in each "known group" were 
selected by the researcher from approximately 1200 nominations. 
Selections, made by pairs, were based upon (1) the total number 
of vocational teachers in the state, (2) the proportion of total 
vocational enrollment in the state contributed by each service 
rI? a, L ^ the nu " lber o£ nominations received from a state, and 
(4) the reasons specified by state supervisors for nominating 
teachers in the "known groups." 

Validation of the Instrument 

Initial phases in the development of the instrument were 
focused upon efforts to achieve content validity. Instructions 
to the teachers who wrote attitude statements emphasized the top- 
ic as the basis for generation of statements of varying degrees 
of favorability. The technical editors who subsequently rewrote 
the statements were urged to pay particular attention to the rel- 
evance of each statement to the given topic. 2 The investigator 
edited all statements again for appropriateness and technical 
adequacy and selected what he judged to be 600 of the best state- 
ments from the item pool of over 2500. These 600 statements were 
then submitted to the investigator's graduate committee and per- 
sonnel at The Center for Vocational and Technical Education for 
eliminating 120 more of the least appropriate statements. The 



cn ? A Iu er , s ? a+em ? n+s we re returned by the editors. John P. Robin- 
on of the University of Michigan Institute for Social Research 
"T r ^ e % rch C fter served as a consultant to advise on ana fy t- 

.c cnrteri. for , tem selection ^n.d on methods validation measures 

tm entrance construct validity. 
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remaining 480. statements were sent to 43 teachers in Ohio for 
rating to determine Thurstone values. Statements were finally 
chosen for the instrument (Appendix F) based on distribution of 
scale values, lack of ambiguity (low Q values), and content va- 
lidity in the case of tied or nearly identical values. 

Construct validity, the basis for nearly all statistical 
analyses of data from the "known groups" of respondents, was of 
utmost importance in this study. Scores from each of the eight 
subscales of the change orientation instrument and total scores 
were compared for each "known group" to obtain an estimate of con- 
struct validity. The concept of construct validity is based upon 
measuring differences in some theoretical construct hypothesized 
to explain some aspect of behavior (Cronbach and Meehl , 19 55). 
Lyman (19 71) described construct validity as "a combination of 
logical and empirical evidence of the relationship between the 
test and a related theory" (p. 187). In this study, the "known 
groups" of laggards and early adopters roughly represent conser- 
vative-liberal personality traits, respectively, and therefore 
permit comparisons to be made between change orientation scores. 
Only a rough correspondence between the change orientation scores 
of the "known groups" was expected, since Cronbach and Meehl (1955) 
pointed out that members of such groups are expected to.overlap. 

More detailed analyses of the data for the establishment of 
construct validity were also performed. Comparison of total scores 
and subscale scores for the "known groups" were correlated with 
scores on a short form of the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale (Troldahl 
and Powell, 1965), the Dye (1963) Local-Cosmopolitan Scale, the 
McClosky (1958) Conservatism Scale, and the Rotter (1966) Internal- 
External Control Scale. With the exception of the Rotter scale, 
these cross-validation measures were randomly arranged in Part III 
of the questionnaire (Appendix F) to help mask personality dimen- 
sionsbeing assessed. In order to obtain a more precise construct 
validity check on the instrument being developed, the responses 
to the items were pooled and factor analyzed (Wherry, 1969) to 
determine the degree of correspondence of the factors with the a 
priori designation of subscale titles. 3 

Concurrent validity. of the instrument was also determined by 
comparing combined scores of the "known groups" on items 12 and 
13 in Part I of the questionnaire (see. Appendix F) . Respondents 
enumerated "unique or unusual features" of their respective voca- 
tional education programs, an indication of the level of change 
activity or innovation. 



3R 0 bert.J. Wherry of The Ohio Sta*e University Department of 
Psychology provided extensive consultation regarding the applica- 
tion of factor analysis to this study. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The following terms are used in this report and should be 
referred to as needed. 

Adoption A decision to make full use of a new idea as the best 
course of action available (Rogers, 1962). 

Attitude (1) a mental and neural state (2) of readiness to 

respond, (3) organized (4) through experience (5) exerting 
a directive and/or dynamic influence on behavior- (Allport , 
1935). 

Change Orientation — An individuals predisposition or attitude 
toward change . 

Early Adopters The category of adopters who adopt new ideas 
slower than the innovators but more rapidly than any other 
category of adopters (Rogers, 1962). 

Innovation An idea, practice, or program with potential value 
in vocational education which is not implemented on a general 
basis. 

Innovator . - - The category of adopters who are the first to adopt 
a new idea (Rogers, 1962). 

Laggard — The category of adopters who are the last to adopt an 
innovation (Rogers, 1962). 

Opinion Leadership The ability to informally influence other 
individuals 1 attitudes or behavior in a desired way with' 
relative frequency (Rogers, 1962). 
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CHAPTER II 



FINDINGS 

Since the major purpose of this study was to measure the 
change orientation of vocational teachers using two "known groups" 
of respondents, biographical data were of interest chiefly to 
permit description of the groups. The reader will note fiom the 
criteria for nominations of teachers (Appendix E) that individual 
differences other than teachers' use or nonuse of new ideas were 
to be minimized. Pairs of teachers nominated were to be as sim- 
ilar in other respects as practicable. 

Questions regarding biographical data in Part I of the ques- 
tionnaire (Appendix F) were used largely to mask the intent of 
items 12 and 13; namely, to gather information on "unique or 
unusual features" of teachers' instructional programs as a pos- 
sible means of assessing concurrent validity of the Instrument. 
Item 14, which asked teachers about "major strengths" in their 
instructional programs, was used to permit teachers to complete 
this part of the questionnaire on a positive, self-assuring note 
and was not used in the analyses. 



DESCRIPTION OF "KNOWN GROUPS" OF TEACHERS 

As data in Table 1 indicate, the proportion of teachers in 
the early adopter and laggard groups within each vocational service 
area were approximately equal. Independence between the service 
area of respondents and membership in "known groups" was sub- 
stantiated by chi square analysis. 

\ Comparison of the early adopter and laggard groups by sex 

revealed similar proportions of males and females in the two 
groups. The early adopter group consisted of '53.6 percent females 
and 46.4 percent males and the laggard group consisted of 47.7 
percent females and 52.3 percent males;' The combined groups were 
\ 51 percent female and 49 percent male. Chi square analysis sub- 

stantiated the apparent independence between sex of respondents' 
and adopter , category . 

Examination of the rural-urban settings in which early adopt- 
ers and laggards taught yielded some interesting data, but of ap- 
parently little direct bearing on the study. Twice as many early 
adopters taught in rural school settings as compared to laggards, 
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TABLE 1 



NUMBER OF EARLY ADOPTERS AND LAGGARDS BY 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AREA 



Service 
Area 


Group 
Early Adopters 


i 

Laggards 






Total 






T^o . 


% 


No . 


% 




No , 


% 


- 


Agriculture 


18 


18 . 6 


14 


16 . 


3 


32 


17 


. 5 


Business and 
office 


20 


20.6 


16 


18. 


6 


36 


19 


.7 


Distributive 
education 


12 


12 .4 


13 


15 . 


1 


25 


13 


.7 


Heal th 
occupations 


7 


7.2 


4 


4. 


7 


11 


6 


. 0 


Home 

economics 


24 


24.7 


22 


25. 


6 


46 


25 


.1 


Trade and 
industrial 


14 


14 .4 


15 


17 . 


4 


29 


15 


.8 


Other 


2 


2.1 


2 


2. 


3 


4 


2 


.2 


Total 


97 


100.0 


86 


100. 


0 


183 


100 


.0 


Chi square = 


1.27; 6 d£; 


p< . 98 . 















although the groups were approximately equally represented in 
urban and combination rural-urban settings (see Table 2) . 

A series of t* tests were computed- on the remaining variables 
in Part I of the questionnaire. Early adopters and laggards were 
found to be similar, as revealed by nonsignificant t values, in 
(1). years of formal education*, (2) number of schools in which they 
had taught, (3) number of states in which they had taught, (4) num- 
ber of teachers in their vocational service area in their schools, 
(5) number of students in their vocational service area in their , 
schools, and (6) number of occupational experiences other than 
teaching.. However, as Table 3 indicates, the. 3.0 occupational 
experiences of the early adopters as compared to 2.6 for the. 
laggards approached significance at the .10 level. 
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TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF EARLY ADOPTERS AND LAGGARDS BY SCHOOL SETTING 



Group 

Setting Early Adopters Laggards 

No. % No. f No" 



Tot al 97 100.0 86 100.0 
CTTT~square = 5.31; 1 di ; p< . l'O" ~ * 



Total 



Predominantly 

Urban ' 29 30.0 31 36.0 60 32.8 

Predominantly 

rural ^ 34 35.0 17 19.8 51 27.9 

Both rural and, 

Urban 34 35.0 38 44.2 72 39.3 



183 100.0 



Even though pairs of teachers were to have been nominated by 
state supervisors to -the "known groups" with nearly equal ages 
and teaching experience, significant differences were found be- 
tween groups on these variables. Early adopters averaged 41 7 
K- r VL age 35 ? om P ared t0 an average of 47.2 years for laggards 
This difference is statistically significant beyond the .001 level 
Early adopters had taught an average of 11.5 years as compared to 
14.6 years for laggards. This difference is significant at the 
•05 level. These differences between early adopters and laggards 
are consistent with findings reported by Rogers (1962). 

Since data were analyzed on 97 early adopters and 86 laggards 
the question may be raised as to whether a selection factor was 
operating between groups returning the questionnaire. If so dif- 
ferences obtained between groups could have been due to something 
other than differences between groups at the time of nomination, 
inus, supplementary t test analyses were performed on the 71 
nominated pairs as a check on group differences at the time of . 
nomination. The paired groups differed significantly on the same 
variables as the larger groups, and the magnitudes of the differ- 
ences Were, slightly greater than those between the larger groups 
Iherefore, early adopters and laggards differed in age and expe- ' 
rience a t the time of nomination in spite of the criteria to min- 
imize these differences (see Appendix E) . 
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TABLE . 3 



COMPARISON OF EARLY ' ADOPTERS AND LAGGARDS 
ON SELECTED VARIABLES FROM PART I OF QUESTIONNAIRE 



Variable 



Mean 

Early Dif- 
Adopters Laggards f erence 



(n=97) 



(n=86) 



Age (years) 

Education 
(years) 

Teaching 
(years) 

Number schools 
taught in 

Number states 
taught in 

Number teachers 
in service area 
in school 

Number students 
in service area 
in school 

Number of occu- 
pational experi- 
ences (other 
than teaching) 

Number of unique ■ 
or unusual features 
in instructional 
program 



41.7 47.2 



16.8 16.5 



11.5 14.6 



2.3 



5.3 



3.0 



3.9 



5.5 3.65 <.001 



0.3 1.40 <.17 



3.1 2.22 <.03 



2.1 



0.2 0.78 



6.7 



2.6 
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1.24 1.15 0.09 1.24 <.22 



1.4 1.19 <.24 



327.1 274.8 52.3 0.61 < . 54 



0.4 1.64 <.ll 



2.1 4.71 <.001 



Hypothesis eight, stating that M early adopters, as a. group, 
have a significantly higher number of 'unique or unusual features 
in their instructional programs than the laggard group/' was sup- 
ported by the data. From the combined responses to items 12 and 
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strafe 

cates that the two groups clearly hel^J ? V« flnoln S indi- 
cateeories ai.thm,.C ■ i'i ? belong to different adopter 

unus^al leatures^Se^aae: 1 """ 6 assessraents ° f 'he unique or 

SCORES ON SUBSCA1ES AND CROSS-VALIDATION MEASURES 

of score's oTtne P e"ly liters' LlT^ t0 1 *!" "»*••' 

1) Reducing the number of under-prepared people entering 
the labor market (Topic A), entering 

2) agf^opic P C) e r rati ° n empl ° yment at an earlie ^ 

Je^1ves a (^pU 0 E): f in ' 8trUCtion ' and behavioral ob- 
Team teaching and differentiated staffing (Topic G), and 
Core vocational curricula (Topic H>. 

in eacn'c^ no^signSJcan? ITJn ^ ^ f he P"«cfd direction 
ing subscales: g * ValU6S Were ° b t^ned for the follow- 

13 (jTopicS); 6 SPeClal ne6dS ° £ disadv ^taged students 
2) Cooperative education (Topic D) , and 
,3) Adult education (Topic F) 

every subscale. 7 adopters had h ^er scores than laggards on 



3) 

■4) 
5) 
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TABLE 4 

COMPARISON OF EARLY ADOPTERS AND LAGGARDS 
ON SUBSCALES AND METHODS VALIDATION MEASURES 



Mean a 



Early Dif- 
Variable Adopters laggards ference t 

(n=97) (n=86) 



Subscales : 



Reducing the 
number of under- 
prepared people 
entering the 

labor market 64.6 56.4 8.2 3.18 <.01 

Meeting the 
special needs of 
disadvantaged 

students * 65.7 60.4 5.3 1.55 <.13 

Beginning prep- 
aration for em- 
ployment at an 

earlier age 52.2 39.4 12,8 2.31 <.03 

Cooperative 

education 63.4 58.2 5.2 1.29 <.20 

Individual i zat ion 
of instruction 
and behavioral 

objectives 52,0 40.9 11.1 2.75 <.01 

Adult education 57.4 54.1 3.3 0.72 <.48 

Team teaching and 
differentiated 

staffing 51.0 41.2 . 9.8 2.79 <.01 

Core vocational 

curricula 43 .0 32.9 10.1 2.18 < .03 

Total score on 

subscales 449.4 383.4 66.0 3.07 <.01 



(cont,) 
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TABLE 4 Cont. 



Mean a 



Variable 


Early 
Adopters 

V iL J ' J 


Laggards 
(n=86) 


Dif- 
ference 


t 




P 


Me thods val id a t ion 
measures : 














Rokeach Dogmatism 
Scale 


62.6 


67.9 


5.3 


3.05 


< 


.01 


McClosky Conser- 
vatism Scale 


25.0 


27. 5 


2.5 


2.48 


< 


.02 


Dye Local-Cos- 
mopolitan Scale 


16.9 


18.4 


1.5 


2.17 


< 


.04 


Rotter Internal- 
External Control 
Scale 


4.3 


4.2 


0.1 


0.25 


< 


.81 



a Possible ranges of subscale scores are approximately + 110, 



As Table 4 shows, three of the four hypotheses were supported 
regarding differences between the "known groups" on the cross- 
validation measures , Hypothesis four stated, "early adopters, as 
a group, have significantly lower scores on the Rokeach Dogmatism 
Scale than the laggard group," This hypothesis was supported. 

Hypothesis five, that, "early adopters., as a group, have sig- 
nificantly lower (less localistic) scores, on the Dye Local-Cos- 
mopolitan Scale than the laggard group," was supported. 

Hypothesis six predicted, "early adopters, as a group, have 
significantly lower. scores on the McClosky Conservatism Scale than 
the laggard group," This hypothesis was supported. 

Finally, hypothesis seven, that "early adopters, as °a group, 
have significantly lower scores (i.e., fewer external items en- 
dorsed) on the Rotter Internal -External Control Scale than the 
laggard group," was not supported. This finding suggests, by the 
relatively few external items endorsed by each group, that teachers 
participating in this study have a rather strong sense of internal 
control, • 
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Evidence obtained from scores. of the "known groups" on the 
subscales relating to vocational education and the methods valida- 
tion scales indicates a strong case for construct validity for 
five of the subscales. This preliminary evidence of the change 
orientation construct provided the basis for instrument refinement 
by subsequent use of factor analysis. 

CORRELATIONS OF SUBSCALES WITH CONCURRENT VALIDITY DATA 

Data ' relative to hypotheses nine and 10 are reported in 
Table 5. Hypothesis nine predicted that "a significantly positive 
correlation exists between change orientation scores on each sub- 
scale and the number of 'unique or unusual features* in respon- 
dents' instructional programs." This hypothesis was only partially 
supported. Only the subscale on "beginning preparation for em- 
ployment at an earlier age" was significantly correlated with the 
concurrent validity check for "unique or unusual features " al- 
though the degree of relationship was rather meager, r = ! 238 . 
This low relationship between attitude and overt behavior is sim- 
ilar to that reported by Ostrom (1969) . 

TABLE 5 

CORRELATIONS OF SCORES ON SUBSCALES WITH THE NUMBER 
OF UNIQUE OR UNUSUAL FEATURES IN TEACHERS* 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS (N = 183) 



r with 
number of 

Subscale features 



Reducing the number of under-prepared people 

entering the labor market il3 8 



Meeting the special -needs of disadvantaged 
students 



158 



3. Beginning preparation for employment at an 

. earlier age 238* 

4. Cooperative education .187 

5. Individualization of instruction and behavioral 
objectives q ^7 

6. Adult education ... 0 22 

(cont.) 



TABLE 5 Cont. 



Subscale 



r with 
number of 
features 



7. 



Team teaching and differentiated staffing 



; 153 



Core vocational curricula 



,105 



9. 



Total score 



.221* 



*p <.05. 



Hypothesis 10, M a ■ significantly positive correlation exists 
between total change orientation scores and the number of 'unique 
or unusual features 1 in respondents instructional programs, M was 
supported. The degree of relationship was relatively low, r = 
.221. Since change orientation scores are in all probability the 
result of multiple variables, it should not be surprising to find 
that a single variable has a relatively low correlation with 
change orientation scores. 



CORRELATIONS OF SUBSCALES WITH METHODS. VALIDATION SCALES 

Data pert: ining to hypothesis three are reported in Table 6. 
This hypothesis stated, n a significantly negative correlation 
exists between change orientation scores and scores on the: 

1) Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, 

2) McClosky Conservatism Scale, 

3) Dye Local -Cosmopolitan Scale , and 

4) Rotter Internal -External Control Scale/' 

The hypothesis was only partially supported, even though all 
correlations were negative as predicted. Only six of the correla 
tion coefficients exceeded a value of r = .30. Statistically sig 
nificant correlations were found as follows: 



1) between the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale and one subscale. 

(individualization of instruction and behavioral objec- 
tives) , 
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TABLE 6 



CORRELATIONS OF SCORES ON SUBSCALES WITH SCORES 
ON METHODS VALIDATION MEASURES (N = 183) 



r with 



2. 

3, 

4. 
5, 

6. 
7, 

8, 
9, 



Subscale 



•H 
+-> 

cd <D 

£ rH 

bO cd 
O u 
Q CO 



S 

in 

•H 

cd 

> 

rH 

CD CD 
rH 
P! cd 

o u 

U 00 



PS 
cd 
+j 

»H 
rH 
O 

Ph 

o 

to 
o 

CJ 
I 

rH 

cd 
u 
o 

►H CO 



0) 

rH 

cd 
u 



Reducing the number of 
under-prepared people 
entering the labor market 

Meeting the special 
needs of disadvantaged 
students . 

Beginning preparation for 
employment at an earlier 
age 

Cooperative education 

Individualization of in- 
struction and behavioral 
ob j ectives 

Adult education 

Team teaching and differ- 
entiated staffing 

Core vocational curricula 
Total Score . 



cd 
PS 

rH 

CD <D 

+-> rH 

X cd 

w u 

i CO 
rH 

Cd rH 
PS O 

rH rH 
CD +-> 
PS 

PI o 
•H U 



-.130 -.209* -,199* -.148 

-.127 -.289** -,214* -,056 

-.077 -.089 -.220* -.084 

-.043 -.100 -.056 -.106 

-.226* -.367** -.330** -.051' 

-.167 -.267** -.167 -.066 

-.165 -.319** -.320** -.027 

-.097 -.216* -.201* -.043 

-.190 -.338** -.320** -.087 



I 

i 



f 



*p <.05. 
**p <.01. 



ERIC 
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2) between the McClosky Conservatism Scale and six subscales 
plus total change orientation score, and 

3) between the Dye Local-Cosmopolitan Scale and six subscales 
plus total change orientation score. 

No significant correlations were found between change orienta- 
tion scores and scores on the Rotter Internal-External Control 
Scale, This may have been due to the investigator's decision to 
shorten the original scale, on the basis of item-test intercor- 
relations below ,23, in order to reduce the length of the ques- 
tionnaire. However, a mor e plaus ible explanation may- be that both 
groups of teachers responding to the questionnaire have a relative- 
ly strong sense, of internal control, 

INTERCORRELATION AMONG THE EIGHT SUBSCALES 

The reader will remember "that the t values between the mean 
scores of early adopters and laggards on five of the subscales 
were significant. However, correlations of the eight subscales 
with (1) the number of unique or unusual features in teacher's' 
instructional programs, and (2) with the methods validation mea- 
sures were relatively low. Table 17 (Appendix H) shows the inter- 
correlations among the eight subscales. It should be noted from 
the table that nearly all intercorrelations were significant and 
most of them were highly significant. 

The relatively high intercorr elation, among subscales lends 
credence to the result of factor analysis which yielded a single 
general factor called change orientation. The reader will remember 
that the eight a priori subscaiXes were constructed for their 
heuristic value in attempting ~to develop a broad-based instrument, 

TESTS FOR RELIABILITY 

Kuder-Richardson reliability (Formula 8) coefficients were 
calculated for each of the subscales (see Table 7). The coeffi- 
cients ranged from ,76 to .97,, i^ith six of the subscales having 
reliability coefficients greater than ,90, 

Item-test correlations within each subscale served as the 
basis for the computation of K-R reliability coefficients. Only 
nine of the 240 attitude statements had item- test correlations 
below .20. 

FACTOR ANALYSIS 

Application of factor analysis to teachers' responses to the 
240 statements in the eight subscales permitted investigation of 
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TABLE 7 

RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE EIGHT SUBSCALES 





K- 

Subscale 


R reliability 
(formula 8) 


1. 


Reducing the number of under-prepared people 
entering the labor market 


7 A 
. / 0 


2 . 


Meeting the special needs of disadvantaged 
students 


.86 


3. 


Beginning preparation for emulovmpnt at an 
earlier age 


.97 


4. 


Cooperative education 


.92 


5 . 


Individualization of instruction and behavioral 
objectives 


.94 


6. 


Adult education 


.92 


7 : 


Team teaching and differentiated staffing 


.92 


8 . 


Core vocational curricula 


.93 



the j^B ^ho logical structure of change orientation. A general 
factor and three subfactors were identified from the factor load- 
ing matarix (see Appendix G for the complete matrix]).. Tables 8, 
9, 19 p and 11 represent combinations of items with relatively high 
loaadaLngs on the respective factors . These- loadings , based on 
item xiaarer cor renditions , should- most efficiently measure the 
factors. The pmrpiose of identifying items with high loadings 
witfcpn ^rch factor was to develop a- revised instrument to effi- 
ciently and effectively measure change. orientation, 

damulative factor loadings on -the general factor in Table 8 
show fl&at the general factor had a loading of 9.2 and that the 
subfactors had loadings of approximately 2.5. Items were selected 
from six of the original subscales dealing with reducing the 
number of under -prepared people entering the labor market, educa- 
tion for the disadvantaged, occupational education in the elemen- 
tary grades, individualized instruction and behavioral objectives 
adult education, and differentiated team teaching. ' 
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• TABLE 8 

GENERAL FACTOR ITEM SELECTION FROM FACTOR LOADINGS 





a n o t* o 1 




oil D _ 


oil D - 


1 1 em 


f artnr 


f artnr 1 


T a r 1 t n T / 
iat LUX L 


I aC tor o 


1\ UJll UCI 


"1 o H n n /t 

x o dQing 


loaaing 


loading 


loading 


63 


. 506 


.240 


- . 002 


- .076 


43 


. 478 ■ 


.149 


. 115 


.068 




. 984 


,.389 


.113 


- . 008 


62 


.474 


.187 


.071 


' - . 024 




1.4S8 


.576 • 


.184 


- .032 


150 


.453 


.115 


.123 


.144 




1 .911 


.691 


.307 


.112 


193 


.450 


.064 


.221 


.201 




2 . 361 


.755 


.528 


.313 


197 


.476' 


.124 


.162 


. 095 




2 .837 


.879 


.690 


.408 


207 


.474 


.051 


. 210 


.304 




3 . 311 


.920 


.900 


. 712 


210 


.481 


.058 


. 220 


. 278 




3 .792 


.978 


1.120 


.99 0 


192 


.447 


.111 


.132 


.. 13 7 




4 . 239 


1.089 


1.252 


1.127 


75 


. 444 


.177 


.045 


- . 00)0 




4:683 


. 1.266 


1. 297 


1-. 12 7 


76 


. 453 


.162 


. 095 


..005 




5 . 136 


1..42 8 . 


1.3 9 2. 


1_. 132 


84 


.451 . 


.133 ; 


■ .148 


... 039 




5 .587 


1.561 


1.540) 


X. 171 


133 


. 446 


.054 


. 24 21 


.. 2:0 5 


/ 


6.033 


1.615 


1. 78 2: 


1. 3 7; 6 


147 


.417 


.096 


. 089 


. 203 




6.450 


.1.711 


1.871 


1.57 9 


189 


.431 


.J.08 


. .113 


.15 0 




6.881 


1 .,819 


1.984 


1.. 729 


195 


.43 6 


.096 


.130 


. . mo 




7 .317 


1 ..915 


2.: 114 


l_.^09 


209 


.403 


.121 


- .027 


.244 




7 .720 


2 .036 


2 . 087 


2 .15 3 


19 


.392 


.23 9 


- . 218 


. 033 




8 .112 


2.275 


1.869 


2.186 


47 


.390 


.090 


. .145 


.106 




8.502 


2.365 


2.014 


2.29 2 


145 


. 393 


.091 


.139 


. .114 




8.895 


2.456 


2 .153 


2.406 


179 


.352 


,025 


.267 


.124 


Totals 


9.247 


2.481 


2.420 


2.530 


Note: 


- Loadings for 


each item are 


summed „ 
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Subfactor 1 was relatively weak as indicated by cumulatively 
factor loadings in Table 9. Bactor loadings for each item in Sub- 
factor. 1 were lower than the loadings on the general factor. Items 
were selected from four of the original subscales dealing with 
reducing the number of under-prepared people entering the labor 
market, occupational education in the elementary grades, individ- 
ualized instruction and behavioral objectives, and dif f erentiafced 
team teaching. _ 



TABLE 9 

SUBFACTOR 1 - ITEM SELECTION FROM FACTOR LOADINGS 



Item 
Number 


General 
factor . 
loading 


Sub- 

factor 1 
loading 


Sub- 

factor 2 
loading 


Sub- 

•fa.ctor 3 
loading 


1.0 
1:6) 


.367 
.377 


.198 

.-204 • 


- .145 

08 2 


. 047 
-.046 


. 61 


.744 ■ 
.375 


...40 2 
.^215 


-.227 
-.080 


.001 
- . 092 


81 


1.119 
.424 


-.617 
,161 


-.307 
.148 


-.091 
- .114 


8 9 


1 .543 
.460 


...7 7 8 
.JL59 


-.159 
.120 


- .205 

- . 008 


123 


2 . 003 
.321 


-9.37 
.166 


- .039 

- . 05 8 


- ..213 
-..'024 


18® 
Totals 


2.324 
.444 


1.103 

-173 


-.097 
-.057 


- .024 
. 152 


2.768 


JL-276 


-.154 


-.085 



Note: - Loadings ffor eacfii item are summed. 



auibfactors 2 and 3 were .relatively strong as Indicated by 
data um Tables 10 and .11, respectively. Both of these subfactors 
had cumulative factor loadings greater than the general loading 
for the items selected.. Items in Subfactor 2 originated entirely 
from the subscale on Adult Education. Items in Subfactor 3 orig- 
inated entirely from the subscale on Core 'Vocational Curricula. 

A listing of the items in the general factor and three sub- 
factors, follows Table 11 on pages 36-40. The reader should note 
that 17 of the 21 items in the general factor came from the sub- 
scales dealing with occupational education in the elementary 
grades, individualized instruction and behavioral objectives and 
differentiated team teaching. 
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TABLE 10 



SUBFACTOR 2 - ITEM 


SELECTION 


FROM FACTOR 


LOADINGS 




General 


oil D - 


Sut 






Item 


factor 


factor 1 


factor 2 


fiactor 3 


Number 


loading 


1 o ading 


loading 


loading 


151 


.176 


- . 115 




443 


.120 


152 


.3 53 


n n a 
- . U Uo 




474 


-.036 




.529 


- .119 




917 


. 08 4 


154- 


.305 


- . 031 




517 


-.077 




.834 


- . 150 


1 . 


434 


. 007 


157 


!395 


a o a 

- . 026 




576 


- . 030 




1 .229 


- . 176 


2. 


010 


- .0 23 


161 


.2 57 


TOO 

- . lUo 




650 


- . 046 




1 486 


- . 284 


2 . 


660 


-.069 


164 


.235 


-.071 




541 


- . 076 




1.721 


-.355 


3 . 


201 


- .145 


165 


.334 


- .029 




558 


- . 094 




2.055 


- .384 


3 . 


759 


- .239 


167 


.345 


- . 0.76 




683 


- .068 




2.400 


- . 4?6 0 


4 . 


442 


- . 307 


173 


.340 


- . 03 2 




470 


.045. 




2.740 


- .49 2 


4. 


912 


-.262 


180 


.328 


- .045 




603 


- .102 


• Totals 


3 .068 


- . 537 


5. 


515. 


-.364 • 


Note: 


- Loadings for i 


each - item are summed. 


• 






TABLE 11 








SUBFACTOR 3 - ITEM 


SELECTION 


FROM FACTOR 


LOADINGS 




General 


Sub- 


Sub 




Sub- 


Item 


■factor 


factor 1 


factor 2 


factor 3 


Number 


loading 


loading 


loading 


loading ■ 


211 


. 253 


. 015 




141 


.554 


213 


.352 


- .001 




011 


.601 




.605 


.014 . 




152 


1.155 


215 


.266 


-.035 ' 




011 


.558 



(cont . 3 
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TABLE 11 Cont. 



General Sub- Sub- Sub- 

Item factor factor 1 factor 2 factor 3 

Number loading loading lomding loading 



.871 -.®2I -.141 . 1.713 
217 .208 -.. 05? .0 27 .525 

1.079 - . 078- ^TTTt : 2 . 238 

21.8 .202 - . Pgr .050 483 

17179" Tl ^755% 2.721 

219 .3 28 ., 011 -.016 . 560 

1.607 - .154 - . 0>8 0 ! 3 . 281 

220 .273 ..Mm -.176 .524 

1.880 - .m-0 :r 7TW6 3 .805 

-224 .17 2 - . Q5S - .114 .575 

2T0T2 -._12£ =7370 4.38 0 

229 . 262 ~>Qfl5- .117 .632 

:273T4 - .21:8 - .253 5.012 

233 .098 - .cm -.061 .415 

•2,412 7T2~5~2 ^73T5 3.427" 

234 .192 -...0f2!9 -.066 .519 

2.604 --28'I -.38 0 5.946 

237 .202 - . (02.1 -.0 51 .4 84 - 

2780^ ' -.302: • -.431 ' 6.430 

238 .260 -..033. -.057 .635 

-3. 066 : - ..355 - .488 1 . 065 

239 .181 --.JDffiO .025 .418 

■'3. 247 -..373 - .463 1 . 483' 



Note : - Loadings for each irem are summed. 



19 Schools can't do much to develop positive attitudes 



47 Vocational education can do little to alleviate the 



General Factor 

Item 

Number Statement 

19 Schools can't do much to develop 

toward work . 

43 We now have more vocational progr 

the disadvantaged./; 

47 Vocational education can do littl 

problems of disadvantaged people. 
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Item 

Number Statement 

62 Students can benefit little from: occupational education 

in the elementary grades. 
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I think there's no harm in s tarries. .occupational prepara- 
tion for young school children. 



75 Early occupational education ona^y «t±iimulate a better • 
attitude toward school work iimr Uastae?? years. 

76 Vocational teachers can make:- :a .* contribution to 
occupational education at ±&e <eSbmx&Bltary level. 

84 There is no need in the elem eams&zy curriculum for the 

addition of occupational edu.caHtnmm.. 

1-33 I find that individualized io ib^^ - n is^Lieji using behavioral 

objectives is valuable in heSginsigg t&e student succeed. 

145 I believe it is more important^ mExzk with the entire 

class than to spend a lot of -t ag : Mnfch individuals. 

147 I accept the idea that individioESSxzed instruction using 

behavioral objectives allows statfessfties to experience 
success more often. 

150 I regularly use behavioral obj.e£fcara^ with individualized 

learning experiences to help my- s^tfflfents' develop to their 
potentiaX. 

179 I argue that increased emphasis an aflult vocational pro- 

grams would eventually reduce i jEESsr^c i ty unemployment. 

189 As part of a teaching team I coujHL spend more time de- 

veloping creativity, respons ibilrty , and habits of 
inquiry in students. 

192 I teach my classes without assistance and discourage 
others*; from helping. 

193 I would greatly dislike being a meifeer of. a differentiated 
teaching team. 

195 I uphold the differentiated team teaching concept as 

permitting a natural exchange of icfeas . 

197 I do not work well enough with othasssr to make differ- 

entiated team teaching work. 
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/ 



1 t em 
Number 

207 
209 
210 



Statement 

I'm convinced that differentiated team teaching is a 
waste of time. 

Use of differentiated team teaching would allow me to 
put more varied content into my lessons. 

I say that differentiated team teaching is asking too 
much of established teachers. 



I tern 
Number 

1.0 
16 
61 
81 
89 
123 

188 



Subfactor 1 



Statement 



A vocational survey course should be required of stu- 
dents early in high school. 

I believe recent changes in vocational programs, can 
reduce the number of potential dropouts.. 

Beginning preparation for employment in the elementary 
grades is absurd. 

Whenever possible , elementary students should be en- 
couraged to think about their future occupation. 

I hope to learn more about occupational education for 
elementary schools. 

I try to help each student decide what level of work he 
can expect to achieve- -then I try to help him achieve 
it. 

I'm convinced the cooperation of "teaching specialists" 
in a team would produce a superior type of education. 



Item 
Number 

151 



152 



Subfactor 2 



Statement 

I find that adults in vocational classes refuse to heed 
my advice. ( 

I say adult education is not the business of the high 
school vocational teacher. 



ERLC 
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I tern 
Number 

154 



157 
161 
164 
165 
167 
173 
180 



Statement 

I initiate new courses for adults whose present voca- 
tional skills are obsolete. 

I look on adult vocational education as more of a burden 
than an opportunity for the teacher. 

Adult education is a top .priority item in my teaching 
schedule . 

I assume responsibility for recruiting adults for voca- 
tional education . 

I carry out adult vocational education as a vital part 
of the total program I conduct. 

I regularly promote and teach vocational classes for 
adults . 

Teaching adults keeps me up-to-date with today's world 
of. work . 

I avoid teaching adult courses--my other teaching is a 
"full-time job. 



I tern 
Number 

211 
213 
215 
217 
218 
219 



Subfactor 3 



Statement 

I highly recommend a core vocational curriculum to high 
school students, regardless of their career objectives. 

I don't expect students to gain much from a core voca- 
tional curriculum . . 

I support the association of "students of potentially 
diverse occupations in core vocational courses. 

I maintain that evidence supports the core vocational 
curriculum . 

I insist on a well-developed core vocational curriculum 
as a basis for specialized occupational programs. 

Teaching in a core vocational . curriculum, I could foster 
better cooperation and understanding in the school. 
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Item 

Number / Statement 

220 I advocate that a core vocational curriculum be required 

of high school students regardless of plans after gradu- 
ation, 

224 I insist that each student take a core vocational cur- 

riculum so ether instruction will make more sense, 

229 I suspect a core vocational curriculum would present a 

general overview with little value to students, 

233 I prefer to set up an occupational area program rather 

than to put a student in a core vocational curriculum, 

.234 I discourage a core vocational curriculum for students 

interested in specific occupational areas, 

237 I am more interested in teaching the skills for a 
specific group of occupations than in providing a core 
curriculum, 

238 I find that the core concept of vocational education is 
too general for practical use, 

239 I campaign vigorously for the adoption of a core voca- 
tional curriculum in my school. 

Comparisons of scores of early adopter 0 and laggards on the 
general factor and on each subfactor with the effect of the gen- 
eral factor partialed out 1 are reported in Table 12, As the data 
show, .the general factor was a powerful discriminator between 
groups, while none, of ttie subfactors discriminated when the effect 
of the general factor had been partialed out. These findings sug- 
gest that change orientation consists of a single general factor 
and that the subfactors identified measure something other than 
change orientation. Other. types of "known groups" may need to be 
compared to determine what the subfactors measure. 



'The effect of the general factor was partialed out by pre- 
dicting raw scores -on the subfactors from scores on- the general 
factor using the following regression equation: 

Y 1 = r ^ y5y (X - M x ) + M v/ 

where Y ! is the predicted raw score on the subfactor for each 
teacher, and X is the score on the general factor. 
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Thus, even though vocational. teachers may have attitudes 
toward specific kinds of change- as the theories in Chapter I sug- 
gest, findings in this study indicate a general change orientation 
underlies vocational teachers' attitudes toward change relating to 
the subscales investigated. 



TABLE 12 

COMPARISON OF EARLY ADOPTERS AND LAGGARDS 
ON THE GENERAL FACTOR AND SUBFACTORS 



Mean 

Early ■ Dif- 

Variable Adopters Laggards ference t 

(n=97) (n=86) 



General factor 


49 


.88 


40. 


86 


9. 


02 


3. 


32 


< 


. 001 


Subfactor 1 


0 


01 


-1 . 


97 


1 . 


98 


0. 


05 


< 


. 96 


Subfactor 2 


-2 


96 


1. 


15 


4. 


11 


0 . 


91 


< 


. 37 


Subfactor 3 


1 


31 


-2. 


51 


3 . 


82 


1. 


09 


< 


• ■28 



Data in Table 13 show the relat ionship between scores on the 
21-item general factor scale and selected variables in the study. 
Since the general factor represents the M best instrument" fur 
most efficient measurement of change orientation, correlation 
coefficients given should be reasonably accurate estimates of the 
true relationship between change orientation and the selected . 
variables. 

Significant correlations were found between change orienta- 
tion scores from the general factor scale and (1) the number of 
occupational experiences other than teaching, (2) -the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale, (3) the McClosky Conservatism Scale, and (4) the 
Dye Local-Cosmopolitan scale. The degree of relationship of these 
three personality attribute scales with the general factor score 
was stronger in each case than the relationship between these 
three measures and total scores of respondents on the eight sub- 
scales. 

The "number of unique or unusual features in instructional 
program 1 ' was the only other variable having a correlation coeffi- 
cient approaching significance. Again, this relatively low 



TABLE 13 



CORRELATIONS OF SCORES ON THE GENERAL FACTOR 
WITH SELECTED VARIABLES 



Variable 


r with General 
Factor Score 


Age (years) 


- .049 


Education (years) 


.078 


Teaching (years) 


. 017 


Number schools taught in 


.119 


Number states taught in 


.124 


Number teachers in service area in school 


.006 


Number students in service area in school 


.007 


Number of occupational experiences 
(other than teaching) 


.217* 


Number of unique or unusual features in 
instructional program 


.179 


Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 


-.215* 


McClosky Conservatism Scale 


-.361** 


Dye Local-Cosmopolitan Scale 


-.346** 


Rotter Internal-External Control Scale 


-.071 



*p < .05. 
**p < .01, 

.correlation is consistent with findings regarding attitude and 
overt behavior reported by Ostrom (1969) 



The reader should remember that the H niUber of unique or 
unusual features 11 was intended primarily . to determine whether or 
not the* early adopters and laggards differed. The difference 
between groups was highly significant as shown in .Table 3, page 24 
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Therefore, since early adopters had significantly higher scores on 
the general factor and significantly more "unique or unusual fea- 
tures 11 in instructional programs than the laggards, concurrent 
validity of the general factor scale is confirmed. The study of 
innovative behavior of vocational teachers pev se was not a central 
focus of this study. 



TECHNICAL DATA 

Technical data on the revised instrument to measure th- change 
orientation of vocational teachers should be valuable to those whc 
may use the instrument in subsequent research studies and/or in 
facilitating change in vocational education. The 21-item instru- 
ment was found to have a Kuder-Richardson Formula 8 reliability of 
.91. This relatively high reliability is attributable iir part to 
selectivity . made possible by an initial item pool of over 2500 
statements. Relatively few attitude measurement studies reported 
in the literature have begun with an item pool of more than 200 
or 300 statements. 

Table 14 provides data on item-test correlations for the 'in- 
strument, indicating how item scores relate to the total score on 
the instrument. 

Users of the revised instrument may find the mean scores of 
the early adopters and laggards helpful in interpreting scores 
of more nearly normal populations of vocational teachers. The 
mean score of the early adopters was 49.88 and the mean score of 
the laggards was 40.86, using the combination Thurs tone-Likert 
scoring procedure described on. pages 16-18. The difference in 
means discriminated between the groups at the .001 level of sig- 
nificance. Recognizing the complex nature of the scoring proce- 
dure employed ,in±}i is study, the instrument was* rescored by using 
the simpler Lfker't method only. Strong disagreement with a posi- 
tive statement was scored as 1 and strong agreement was scored. as 
4. Negative statements were scored by reversing these weights. 
The Likert score of the early adopters was 68.46 and the mean 
Likert score of the laggards was 65.03. Thi difference in' moans 
discriminated between the groups at the .00 level of significance. 

Although the Likert method of scoring is somewhat less effec- 
tive in discriminating between early adopters and laggards as com- 
pared to the combination scoring procedure , the two sets of scores 
correlated with one another very highly, r = .98. Thus, most 
leaders in. vocational education who use the ins trument should, for 
the sake of convenience, score the instrument by using the Likert 
method. ' 

The factor analytic finding that 17 of the final 21 items came 
from three of the eight subscales suggests that the most efficient 
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TABLE 14 



ITEM-TEST CORRELATIONS OF ATTITUDE 
STATEMENTS IN THE FINAL INSTRUMENT 



Item 
Number 


Item-Test 

Statement Correlation 


19 


Schools can't do much to develop positive 
attitudes toward work. 


.40 


45 


We now have more vocational programs than 
we need for the disadvantaged. 


.46 


47 


Vocational education can do little to 
alleviate the problems of disadvantaged 
people . 


.50 


62 


Students can benefit little from occupa- 
tional education in the elementary grades. 


.61 


63 


I think there's no harm 'in starting occupa- 
tional preparation for young school 
children. 


. 59 


75 


Early occupational education may stimulate 
a better attitude toward school work in 
later years . 


. 61 


76 


Vocational teachers can make a real con- 
tribution to occupational education at the 
elementary level. 


• 57 


84 


There* is no need in the elementary curriculum 
for the addition of occupational education. 


. 59 


133 


I find that individualized instruction using 
behavioral objectives is valuable in helping 
the student succeed. 


. 61 


145 


I believe it is more important to work with 
■ the entire class than to spend a lot of time 
with individuals. 


.55 


14 7 


I accept the idea that individualized instruc- 
tion using behavioral obj ectives allows stu- 
dents to experience success more of -tan. 


. 58 
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TABLE 14 Cont. 



Item - Item-Test 

Number Statement Correlations 



150 


I regularly use behavioral objectives with 
individualized learning experiences to 
help my students develop to their poten- 
tial. 


.63 


179 


J argue that increased emphasis on adult 
vocational programs would eventually reduce 
inner-city unemployment. 


.42 


189 


As part of a teaching team I could spend 
more time develop ing creativity , r espon- 

ojLUJLXJLuy, ci nu. j id u i l o - u i- jl ncju li y xn olu 
dents. 


.64 


J_ J L, 


T "f~ o cj n TTIAT" C ~) g c c D c i»r i •(• h n n t GccicfGnro <-i i-i /-I 
J. LCdtJl \M.y l. X d o o c o Wi tJlUU L doo lo LailLc SnQ 

discourage others from helping • 


.56 


193 


I would greatly dislike being a member 

U J_ d Ull lcl cilLld led ucdCni ng L c d III • 




195 


I uphold the differentiated team teaching 
concept as permitting a natural exchange of 
ideas 


..60 


197 ' 


I do not work well enough with others to make 
differentiated team teaching work. 


. 60 


207 . 


I ! m convinced that differentiated team teach- 
ing is a waste of time. 


.64 


209 


Use of differentiated team teaching would 
allow me to put more varied content into my 
lessons. 


.58 


21.0 


I say that differentiated team teaching is 
' asking too much of established teachers. 


' ..61 



items for measuring change orientation do. riot necessarily come 
from each of the eight a priori . subscales . The selection of only 
21 items in the final instrument does not suggest that all other 
items from the pool of 240 were unsatisfactory. Many other items 
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had high factor loadings on the general factor but were deleted 
in order to keep the final instrument as brief as practicable for 
subsequent administration. 
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CHAPTER III 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Before citing specif ic .conclusions , it may be helpful to re- 
view the study briefly by reexamining the problem and methodology. 
Findings will then be summarized, followed by conclusions and 
recommendations . 



SUMMARY 

The Problem and Methodology 

The problem faced • by state-level leaders in vocational educa- 
tion of being unable to identify potentially innovative vocational 
teachers and teachers receptive to change was the focus of this 
study. Systematic identification of such teachers could be an 
effective means of reducing the time required between invention 
and adoption of educational innovations (Wall, 1972)- Thus, the 
objective of this study was to develop a valid and reliable in- 
strument to measure the change orientation of vocational teachers. 

Thurstone's method of equal-appearing intervals was used in 
constructing eight subscales relating to specific topics in voca- 
tional education. Scoring was done by a modified Lilcert procedure. 
"Early adopter" and "laggard" vocational teachers ,. nominated by 
supervisors in 38 states, were the respondents in the study. Data 
provided by 97 early, adopters and 86 laggards were compared in 
determining construct and concurrent validity and obtaining reli- 
ability assessments. Additional evidence of construct validity 
was obtained by comparing the "known groups" on scores from four 
scales for assessing personality attributes believed to be, related 
to change orientation. Biographical data were used to describe 
the two groups of teachers. Attitude statements were factor ana- 
lyzed to determine the most efficient items for measuring change 
orientation. 



Summary of Findings 

Findings are summarized below for each of' the hypotheses 
regarding change orientation scores resulting from the eight sub- 
scales . 
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1) Early adopters, as a group, have significantly higher 
change orientation scores on each subscale than the 
laggard group . 

This hypothesis was partially supported in that early adopters 
had significantly higher scores than laggards on five of the sub- 
scales (Topics A, C, E, G, and H--see p. 25). Differences in 
scores between groups were in the predicted direction in each case. 

2) Early adopters, as a group, have significantly higher 
total change orientation scores than the laggard group. 

This hypothesis was supported. This finding was practically 
assured since early adopters had higher scores than laggards on 
every subscale. 



3) A significantly negative correlation exists between 
change orientation scores and scores on the: 

a) Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, ' 

b) McClosky Conservatism Scale, 

c) Dye Local-Cosmopolitan Scale, and 

d) Rotter Internal-External Control Scale. 



Although all correlations were negative as predicted, the 
hypothesis was only partially supported. The degree of relation- 
ship between change orientation scores and methods validation 
measures was weak since only six correlation coefficients were 
greater than r = .30. The McClosky Conservatism Scale and the 
Dye Local-Cosmopolitan Scale* correlated significantly with six of 
the subscales and with the total change orientation score. The 
Rokeach Dogmatism Scale yielded a significantly negative correla- 
tion with one subscale and the correlation with total change 
orientation score approached significance. No significant correla- 
tions were obtained between change orientation scores and a short- 
ened form of the Rotter Internal-External Control Scale. 

Below is. a summary of findings regarding the scores of early 
adopters and laggards on each of the methods validation measures 
o£ personality attributes considered to be related to change 
orientation . 

/ 

4) Early adopters, as a group, have significantly lower 
(less dogmatic) scores on the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 
than the laggard group. 

This. hypothesis was supported. This finding is consistent 
with studies reported by Lin et al . (1966), Mechling (1969), and 
Apel (1966) . 
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5) Early adopters, as a group, have significantly lower 
(less localistic) scores on the Dye Local -Cosmopolitan 
Scale than the laggard group. 

This hypothesis was supported. As was anticipated based on 
Rogers 1 (1962) findings, laggards held localistic points of view 
and early adopters held more cosmopolitan points of view, 

6) Early adopters, as a group, have significantly lower 

. (less conservative) scores on the McClosky Conservatism 
Scale than the laggard group. 

This hypothesis was supported. Although designed to measure 
political attitudes, the conservatism scale effectively discrim- 
inated between the more conservative laggards and the more liberal 
early adopters . 

7) Early adopters, as a group, have significantly lower 
scores (i.e., fewer external- items endorsed) on the 
Rotter Internal-External Control Scale than the laggard 
group. 

This hypothesis was not supported. Scores for the two groups 
were virtually identical. This may mean that vocational teachers 
studied have no strong sense of internal versus external control. 
Another possible explanation of this result is that the effective- 
ness of the original scale may have been reduced due to the in- 
vestigator^ decision to shorten the scale, 

•8) Early adopters, as a group, have a significantly higher 
number of "unique or unusual features" in their in- 
structional programs than the- laggard group,' 

This hypothesis was supported. Early adopters reported twice 
as many "unique or unusual features" in their instructional pro- 
grams as the laggards, 

9) A significantly positive correlation exists between 
change orientation scores on each subseale a-rasd the 
number of "unique or unusual features" in respondents 1 
instructional programs. 

This hypothesis was only partially supported since only one 
statistically significant correlation was obtained. The subseale 
yielding the significant correlation was "beginning preparation 
for employment at an earlier age." One should not be surprised 
by this finding since change orientation and respondents 1 listing 
of "unique or unusual features" are in all probability influenced 
by many variables. 
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10) A significantly positive correlation exists between 
total change orientation scores and the number of 
"unique or unusual features" in respondents 1 instruc- 
tional programs . 

This hypothesis was supported, However, the degree of re- 
lationship was low, r = ,221, Thus, it. follows; that change 
orientation scores are not a good predictor of the number of 
"unique or unusual features" in teachers' instructional programs 
and vice versa. This is consistent witii Presser's (1969) findings 
cited earlier that adoption behavior is not an accurate indicator 
of innovativeness because* Justness" is not taken into account. 
For &n investigation o£ the multivariate nature of adoption be- 
havior, see the study by Williams and Hull (1968), 



CONCLUSIONS 

Evidence presented in this study indicates that the change 
orientation of vocational teachers is measurable. Comparison of 
scores from early adopters and laggards on eight subscales and 
the revised general factor scale showed significant and consistent 
differences between early adopters and laggards on most of these 
change orientation measures. Every prediction made was substan- 
tiated by findings showing differences and/or relationships in 
the predicted direction with the exception of scores on the Rotter 
Internal-External Control Scale, 

Cautions in the use of the change orientation instrument are 
based upon the central theme that the instrument was not designed 
to assess teacher performance. It would be erroneous to presume 
that change-oriented teachers are necessarily more effective in 
their instruction than non-change-oriented teachers. 

Persons administering the change" orientation instrument to 
vocational teachers should guard against suggesting to teachers 
that their scq>a?%s will Result in labeling teachers in possibly 
undesirable ways. Rather, it must be emphasized to teachers that 
the instrument is a tool to help state supervisors or teacher 
educators better assist teachers in conducting their instructional 
programs. Every precaution should be taken to keep teachers from 
feeling threatened by the instrument. 

Finally, as a matter of convenience, persons who administer 
the instrument to vocational teachers should usually employ the 
traditional Likert method of scoring. Exceptions to this state- 
ment may be made when it is_desirable to get optimum discrimina- 
tion between or among scores of various groups of teachers • In 
these instances, the more complex method of scoring employed in 
this study may be preferred. 
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The instrument to measure the change orientation of vocational 
teachers holds promise for further research efforts to determine 
the utility of the change orientation concepnt i,n r l) formulating 
innovation diffusion strategies and in (2) ivan&rz igat ing dimensions 
of innovative behavior among teachers,, 



mcmmmkTim's for further research 

Based on-present evidence of the validity and reliability of 
the change orientation instrument developed, sgWus- recommendations 
for further research follow.. 

1) Sttaiies to icl&s:$dtfy teachers leased got liamovative behavior 
as imovatoirs^ early adopters, early UBt-Jaarity , late 
Majority, and laggards need to be conducted. Then by 
determining how these groups score on the change orienta- 
tion instrument, the relationship between change orienta- 
tion and innovation could be established. Such knowledge 
could be a key factor in implementi^ change at the local 
level. 

2J In OTder to improve prediction of innovative behavior 
from change orientation scores, studies of perceived or 
real situational factors which inhibit or facilitate in- 
novative behavior need to be conducted, 

3) Studies should be conducted to establish the relationship 
of change orientation to opinion leadership among voca- 
tional teachers, since cJaaffltg.e— o^awfeed teachers are 
younger an^ l&ss -expe®$aemc&& fctfean n®n-change oriented 
ifceach«r** Gi*feer. studies have foaastti that opinion leaders 
&mong vocational teachers are ojcfenr.and more experienced 
than theix peers, 

4) A replicant ion of this study is n rrrfffir d on a larger sample. 
Undoubtedly, different factor I raflHinr gs would result on 
the items. This, of course, cotgEBz result in different 
items being selected for the nexttt ""final" instrument. 

5) A need exists for further investigation of topics to be 
included in the instrument in order to determine the 
desirability of including additional items in the change 
orientation instrument . 

6) As a. further check on. construct validity of the instru- 
ment, studies should be. conducted with vocational teachers 
who have undergone experimental .attitude change regard- 
ing innovation to determine whether the change orienta- 
tion instrument can detect attitude change. 
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7) The instrument should be standardized on norm groups of 
vocational teachers by service area group, geographical 
area, socioeconomic setting of schools, age, etc. Such 
standardization would make score interpretation possible. 

8) Studies should be conducted to determine ways of facil- 
itating use of the change orientation instrument by 
state-level personnel with vocational teachers. This is 
the age-old problem of getting research findings into 
practice, 

9'J Studies to formulate innovation . diffusion strategies among 
vocational teachers as a result of change orientation 
scores need to be conducted. 



1 
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APPENDIX A 



ERIC 




C4g Center 

f()r RESEARCH AND LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT IN 



'Vocational and C &ecknical Education 



THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
1900 KENNY ROAD 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 43210 

December 3, 1970 



Dear 



h** hl^ are one of fifty vocational teachers in Ohio who 
nas been nominated by teacher educators at The Ohio State 
University or by state supervisory personnel as a person 
who may cooperate in a Center research project. In your 
selection, it was felt that you could make a significant 
contribution to the project. 

If you agree to perform the requested activities 
you will be paid a $25.00 honorarium. 

Briefly we need your assistance in writing and later 
rating attitude statements to be used in an instrument, 
rnase I is the item writing stage and'the materials needed 
for this activity are enclosed. Phase II materials for ratine 
statements will be sent to you in mid January. Both phases 
combined should require four to five hours of your, time. After 
completion of Phase II, the $25.00 honorarium will be mailed 
to you. 

- Because of the selectivity exercised in your nomination, 

it is hoped that you will be able to participate. If for any • 

5SJJ S S«£ 0U cannot, please call me or Mrs. Sue Craft at 614- 7 

it i??™/ ^ C ^ col J ect ' This will permit us to contact 
an alternate without delaying the project schedule. 

¥ a l a P Possible, please complete and return the en- 
closed materials by December 11, 1970. 

I shall look forward to your assistance and cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



EBR:sc 



Earl B. Russell 
Research Associate 




PHASE I - JJ4STRUCTI0NS FOR WRITI1IG ATTITUDE STATEMENTS 



For Phase 1, you are asked to write a minimum of five statements 
in each of four topics of interest in vocational education. The four 
sheets containing those topics are marked "Assigned." Space is also 
provided for you to write additional statements which express any 
other thoughts you may have on the topic as you write statements. 

Four other attached sheets are marked "Optional." These sheets 
describe topics on which you are not required to write. Since you 
will be rating statements in Phase- II on all eight topics, please 
review each of these "optional" topics* If ideas for possible state-^ 
ments occur to you as you study these topics, please write then down in 
the appropriate spaces. 

Before you begin, carefully study the sheet entitled "Guidelines 
for Writing Attitude Statements." You will find it helpful to refer 
to this sheet while you are writing and please evaluate and revise your 
final statements according to the twelve guidelines. It may be best for 
you to practice on scratch paper until you get a "feel* 1 for writing the 
statements and to write your statements on the attached sheets in pencil. 
Make sure the statements you write are legible . Please print if necessary 

After reviewing the hypothetical example below and the attached 
sheet of guidelines for writing statements, please write your statements 
on each topic in the spaces provided. 



EXAMPLE - - Attitude Toward High School Athletics 
Continuum Statements 

Most 1. I refuse to attend high school athletic v contests. 

unfavorable 

Moderately 2. I do not encourage my students to compete in high 

unfavorable school athletics. 

Neutral 3. I support high school athletic events if time is 

available. 

Moderately I promote student participation in high school 

favorable athletics the same as other school activities. 

Most 5. I regularly initiate class discussions of our 

favorable school f s athletic contests. 
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GUIDELINES FOR WRITING ATTITUDE STATEMENTS* 

1. Avoid statements that refer to the past rather than to the present. 

2. Avoid statements that may be interpreted in more than one way. 

3. Avoid statements that are irrelevant to the attitude obiect under 
consideration. J 

4. Avoid statements that are likely to be endorsed by almost every- 
one or by almost no one. 7 

5. Select statements that are believed to cover the entire ranee of 
the affective scale of. interest. 

6. Keep the language of the statements simple, clear, and direct. 
7< Statements should be short, rarely exceeding 20 words. 

8. Each statement should contain only one complete thought. 

9. Statements containing universals such as all, always, none, and 
never often introduce ambiguity and should be avoided. 

10. Words such as only, just, merely, and others of a similar nature 
should be used with care and moderation in writing statements. 

.11. Whenever possible, statements should be in the form of simple 

sentences rather than in the form of compound or complex sentences. 

■ . " . " / 

12. Avoid the use of words that may not be understood by those who 
are to be given the completed scale. 



*Adapted from Allen L. Edwards. Techniques of attitude scale 
construction. New York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts , 1957, pp. 13-14.. 
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Assigned 

Optional 



Topic A 



REDUCING- THE NUMBER OF UNDER -PREPARED PEOPLE ENTERING- THE 

LABOR MARKET • 



Description - Because large numbers of people leave school without adequate 
preparation to enter the world of work, the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968 made the above topic a goal of vocational education. Vocational 
teachers contribute to the attainment of this goal in varying degrees by 
the nature of their instructional programs • 

Write attitude statements below on the topic; REDUCING THE NUMBER 
OF UNDER-PREPARED PEOPIiE ENTERING THE LABOR MARKET. Vocational teachers 
who respond to the statements will indicate their degree of agreement 
from "agree very much 11 to "disagree very much* 11 



Continuum Statements 

Most 1. 
unfavorable 

Moderately 2. 
unfavorable 

Neutral 3. 



Moderately h* 
favorable 

Most 5« 
favorable 



Write extra statements below which may have occurred to you on this topic 

Most 1. 
unfavorable 

Moderately 2. 
unfavorable 

Neutral 3* 



Moderately ' k* 
favorable 

Most 5. 
favorable 
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PHASE I 

This card is to be filled in after you complete the attached 
materials* 
Mr.. 

Name Mrs. ; 

Miss (please print or type) . 

(Circle) 

Dept . ; 1_ ; 

Schoo l . ; ! , 

Street or 

Route ' . 

Cit y , Ohio _ t 

(zip code) 

Te lephone 

(area code) 

I certify that I have completed the attached materials accord- 
ing to the instructions provided, I understand that I shall receive 
my $25.00 hoiiOrarium after I complete Phase II in January 1971. 



Date 



Signed 
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^Jfie Genler 

RESEARCH AND LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT IN 

r~ ^Vocational and < &eclmLcaL Vacation 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
1900 KENNY ROAD 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 43210 

December 31, 1970 



Dear 

Attached are the attitude statements which we would like 
for you to edit as we discussed in our telephone conversation 
a few days ago. Appropriately labeled sheets similar to 
those used by item writers are provided for you to use in re- 
writing the statements. 

These statements were written by selected vocational 
teachers in Ohio utilizing Allen Edwards' guidelines for 
writing attitude statements plus the instructions on the topic 
sheets and example statements* A review of the statements 
reveals that a wide range in quality exists. It seems that 
some teachers relied too heavily on the examples, resulting in 
rather homogeneous statements. 

Your task is to edit approximately eighty of these state- 
ments. The edited statements need to be appropriate for , 
attitude scales for nationwide use. If you discover too much 
similarity among the statements or if you feel that some 
statements are completely inadequate, please write new state- 
ments. This is necessary to prevent shrinkage of the item 
pool. 

You should carefully review Edwards' guidelines (blue 
sheet) before you begin to edit the statements. Unless you 
have had extensive experience in developing attitude state- 
ments, it may be easy for you to develop a mental set and fail 
to consider one or more vital guidelines; therefore, refer to 
them frequently. Please refer also to the examples of state- 
ments and response patterns in the enclosed instructions 
(green sheet) to further refine wording. Please be sure your 
writing is easily legible* Print if necessary . 

Also, after you complete your editing assignment, fill 
in the five checked blanks on the two forms, "Certification of 
Services." These completed forme will be used to process your 
$25*00 honorarium* 

If you have any questions, please call me or Mrs. Sue 
Craft at 614-486-3655. You may call collect. Please re- 
turn all the enclosed materials as early as is practicable. 

I will appreciate your assistance very much. 

Sincerely, 



Earl B. Russell 
Research Associate 

EBR: dh 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR EDITING ATTITUDE STATEMENTS 



Teachers who wrote the attitude statements probably have 
had no professional preparation in developing attitude scales. 
Therefore, it was desirable to encourage them to generate 
ideas from teachers' perspectives without rigorous require- 
ments for technical adequacy of attitude statements. 

Your expertise is needed to "build in" the technical 
adequacy. Edit each of the attitude statements which is not 
marked out in red. Depending on the topic, on which you are 
editing statements , refer to the appropriate exhibit for re- 
fining wording. View each statement from the perspective of 
a teacher who will be asked to respond as shown below. 

EXHIBIT A - - Topics A, B, and C only 

(Statements need not be written in the first person.) 

Today's graduates of vocational programs are well-prepared 
to enter the labor market. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Disagree 

d* Strongly disagree 



EXHIBIT B - - Topics D, E, F, G, and H only 

(Statements should be written in the first person.) 

The best I can do with a class of high- and low-ability 
students is to keep instruction at a moderate pace. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Disagree 
Strongly disagree 
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THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
1900 KENNY ROAD 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 43210 

March 10, 1971 



Dear » 

Enclosed are the Phase II materials for you to rate atti- 
tude statements as mentioned in my earlier letter. Your $25.00 
honorarium for participating in this project will be issued 
upon your completion of the enclosed materials later this month. 

The final task involves the rating of many of the attitude 
statements which )$ou assisted in writing in Phase I. Your 
ratings will determine the attitude statements to be used in 
this project. We then will submit those statements to a group 
of vocational teachers throughout the United States in mid 
April. 

A number of unanticipated delays have forced alterations 
in the project schedule. In order for your materials to be 
usable within our pressed schedule, we must have your completed 
ratings postmarked by, no later than Monday j March 22, Care- 
fully review the enclosed materials immediately to. see if you 
have any major questions. If so, please call me or Mrs. Sue' 
Craft at once at 614-486-3655* Please call collect. 

Please follow the enclosed instructions carefully, being 
sure not to omit any items. Then fill out the Certification of 
Services form in the four checked blanks so that we may issue, 
your check. 

I appreciate your excellent assistance and cooperation. 
Your promptness in returning the rated statements will be 
matched by my promptness in getting your check sent to you! 

Sincerely, 



Earl B. Russell 
Research Associate 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO JUDGES RATING ATTITUDE STATEMENTS 



The Center is developing an ..Instrument to measure the attitudes of 
vocational* teacheni toward eight specified topics. Your assistance.. Is 
needed In rating attitude statements on a seven point scale to indicate 
the degree you think each statement is favorable or unfavorable toward 
the given topic. We are not interested In your own degree of agreement 
or disagreement with the statements . 

Procedure 

Match each enclosed sheet of attitude statements with the appropriate 
mark-sensitive sheet. Check to see that the page numbers on the upper 
rlghthand corner of each page correspond, as well as topic headings and 
statement numbers. 

USE PENCIL ONLY (a Number 2 is preferred) in marking the rating sheets. 
Make all erasures complete. Only one black mark may appear for each state- 
ment. 

Read each statement and judge where it belongs on the seven interval 
scale ranging from extremely favorable to extremely unfavorable toward the 
topic. Place a heavy mark in the first Interval (U = unfavorable) If the 
statement Indicates an extremely unfavorable attitude, interval four (N * 
neutral) if It appears neutral , last interval (F = favorable) if it Indicates 
an extremely favorable attitude, or in one of the other intervals representing 
the judged degree of favorableness. 

j 

Example ' 

Below is an example of an attitude statement regarding Cooperative Education. 

I caution students not to expect too much 
from cooperative education. 



The judge marked the second interval to indicate that the statement appeared 
to approach the extremely unfavorable interval, (Note that the statement Is 
unfavorable toward cooperative education regardless of whether one agrees or 
disagrees with the statement,) 

Reminder f 

We are not interested in your personal attitude*. We do want your judgment 
of how favorable or unfavorable each attitude statement Is toward the given topic. 
Please rate every statement. If you have difficulty deciding on a rating, make 
a quick guess and go to the next statement. 

PLEASE NOTE: No marks should be made In the horizontal boxes at the top of each 

mark-sensitive sheet. Those spaces will he used for computer coding 

/ 
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TOPIC A REDUCING THE NUMBER OF UNDER-PREPARED 
PEOPLE ENTERING THE LABOR MARKET 

1. The major responsibility for preparing students better for the world of work rests particularly upon 
vocational education courses in public schools. 

2. Expanding vocational education offerings won't noticeably reduce the number of under-prepared people 
entering the labor market. 

3. Vocational education should be encouraged if a person chooses it. 

4. j am active in explaining the advantages of vocational and technical education to the student body 
I n my schoo I . 

5. I initiate s'chool-wide activities and publicity to encourage students to acquire employment skills. 

6. Vocational education reduces the number of dropouts, thus reducing the number of under-prepared 
peop I e seek i ng work. 

7. Many more students need to develop positive attitudes toward work through vocational education. 

8. * I will wait and see what effect the funds being spent on vocational education has before I support 

It for more students. 

9. A basic purpose of ed ucat i on shou I d be to expose students" to the world of work. 

10. Working actually prepares people for work so vocational courses should not be expected to accomplish 
such a tasfc. 

11. Preparing students for the world of work Is unrealistic for the vocational teacher. 

12. My instruction is geared to providing the special preparation needed in. many occupations in my 
field. 

13. Even students planning to enter professional fields should be required to have a sa I ea b I e s k i | I 
before high school graduation. 

14. Schools are largely responsible for the large numbers of under-prepared graduates entering the 
wor Id of work . 

15. I Inform the guidance counselor of students who" I feel would profit more from vocational courses. 

16. A vocational survey course should be requested of students early in high school. 

17. I don't know any under-prepared people entering the labor market. 

18. Vocationa.l teachers should do much more to better prepare 'people for entry in the labor market. 

19. Some form of occupational education is good for students. 

20. Vocational education can have some impact on providing more competent people for the work force* 

21. Vocational education offerings should be some part of the curriculum of most secondary school 
students.- .. ' 

22. Skilled workers without jobs sometimes cause me to seriously doubt the vaiue of vocational educa- 
tion. 

23. I doubt If. the proportion of poorly prepared people entering the labor market today is any worse 
than it was fifty years ago. 

24. The problem of under-prepared people entering the labor market is not widespread today. 

25. Vocational education Is nowhere near its potential for preparing young people to enter the labor 
market. 
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TOPIC A — REDUCING THE NUMBER OF UNDER-PREPARED 
PEOPLE ENTERING THE LABOR MARKET 

26. I* argue that nearly all secondary students should be on some type of work-study program at some 
1 1 me . 

27. I contend most students planning to attend college should take some vocational education.. 

28. We as vocational teachers should help rrany more people prepare to enter the labor market than we do 
presently. 

29. I believe recent changes in vocational programs can reduce the number of potential dropouts. 

30. Preparing more people to enter the labor market should be a primary function of .vocat I ona I educa- 
tion. 

31. I feel most students should concentrate mainly on academic course work, 

32. Today's vocational programs are quit** successful in preparing students for employment. 

33. Adequate preparation for employment should be acquired by attending technical schools after high 
school graduation. 

34. Vocational education should explore "the world of work" more thoroughly to better prepare students 
for Job entry. 

35. 'Vocational students get prepared to work If they want to. 

36. Investigating the preparation needed for antlc-Ipated occupations is little more than a mental exer- 
cise for vocational students. 

37. I am already doing all I can to prepare my students for entering the labor market. 

38. Schools can't do much to develop positive attitudes toward work. 

39; Vocational education is too expensive to offer to large numbers of students, 

40. Occupational preparation should be a part of the "total" education of the college preparatory stu- 
dent, 

41. Vocational education may be extremely valuable to-students who find other school programs meaning- 
less. 

42. I inform my students about the special preparation needed to enter various occupations, 

43. Today's young people cannot be made to realize the need for a marketable skill. 

44. The labor market changes so rapidly, it's hardly worth the vocational teacher's effort to anticipate* 
the future. 

45. I refuse to assume responsibility for unemployed young people who lack initiative. 

46. I believe It Is useless to try to help students who are predestined to failure. 

47. Under-prepared people can acqu'Ire needed skills once they are in their first job, 

48. Students should be allowed to leave school without graduating when they can get a job, 

49. Many vocational students are learning skills which may be in little demand In today's labor market*. 

50. I regularly Investigate the new skills and occupations In. the labor market to update my courses. 
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TOPIC A — REDUCING THE NUMBER OF UNDER-PREPARED 
PEOPLE ENTERING THE LABOR MARKET 

r , 

51. I try to guide as many students as possible who are not enrolled In vocational courses toward 
setting employment goals for themselves. 

52. Vocational education is flooding the labor market. 

53. Vocational education needs a fundamental overhauling to help reduce welfare ; ro I Is. 



54. 



Secondary school graduates are better prepared for employment when their education Is vocational 
nature. 



55. Present, vocat iona I education programs are adequate. 

56. Being under-prepared for the labor market results from low motivation rather than lack of oooortu 
nity for vocational instruction. rr 

57. Preparing people for the labor market Is really the responsibility of employers. 

58. I don't expect my students to be very well prepared for our complex labor market. 

59. The number of under-prepared people entering the labor market is reduced through vocational educa 
. ' tion. ■ ,. 

60.. I believe that there will always be a need for unskilled workers in tha labor force. 
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TOPIC B MEETING THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

1. Vocational education for disadvantaged students is a necessity if these students are to become 
usefulcitizens. 

2. Vocational education is vital for job success of the disadvantaged. 

3. Other available avenues for meeting the special needs of the disadvantaged are as good as vocational 
education. 

4. Disadvantaged students should receive a majority of their vocational training in skill centers out- 
s i de the schoo I . 

5. Vocational training for the disadvantaged must wait until regu ! a r vocat i ona I programs are strength- 
ened. 

6. Vocationally oriented programs for the disadvantaged should not receive funding preference over 
other vocational programs. 

7. The problems of disadvantaged students are too complex for vocational education to overcome. 

8. I have no desire to teach disadvantaged vocational students. 

9. Vocational education programs for the disadvantaged child are low on my priority list. 

10. Vocational education can do much to improve the opportunities of disadvantaged children. 

11. .The vital job of providing vocational preparation for disadvantaged students is often overlooked 

by vocational teachers. 

12. If a disadvantaged student is interested In vocational education I can help him. 

13. Special education programs in vocational education do little, if any good for the disadvantaged 
person . . 

14. It takes so much time to work with disadvantaged students that" regular students aren't challenged 
to perform we I I . 

15. Public schools have all they can do to-meet the needs of normal children. 

16. Special programs of ' i nstruct ion In vocational education for the disadvantaged should be re.quired of 
sc hoo Is. 

17. We need many more vocational programs for disadvantaged students. 

18. Vocational education for disadvantaged students could be successfully implemented in almost any 
school . 

19. I adjust my curriculum especially to meet the needs of disadvantaged students. 

20. Present vocational programs are adequate for most disadvantaged students. 

21. Considering the many problems facing education, meeting the vocational education needs of the dis- 
advantaged is a moderate problem. 

22. Some disadvantaged students could learn as well or better at home than at school. 

23. The large percentage of average students in my vocational program compe Is me to give them most of 
my attent i on'. 

24. We now have more vocational programs than we need for the disadvantaged. . 

25. If we do not enact vocational education programs for the disadvantaged, it will cost' us many times 
more In the future. 
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TOPIC B MEETING THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

26. Of the disadvantaged students I encounter, most of them would benefit from a vocational education 
program. 

27. If I had the opportunity, I would train to teach the disadvantaged. 

28. Vocational education for the disadvantaged could work with the righh kind of instructors. 

29. Vocational education can do little to alleviate the problems of disadvantaged people. 

30. Disadvantaged students should receive the same vocational preparation as other students without 
emphasis on handicaps, 

31. A student must first be able to think and work for himself before I can help him. 

32. I spend a lot of time making sure my courses meet the special needs of disadvantaged students. 

33. Some type of vocational education for disadvantaged people should be offered whenever possible at 
the various levels of public education. 

34. The problem of vocational education for the disadvantaged child is not crucial. 

35. Labor market demands prohibit me from providing vocational training for" disadvantaged students. 

36. It is not practical for vocational education to try to meet the special needs of disadvantaged 
students. 

37. I lack the patience to work with disadvantaged students. 

38. Vocational programs for the disadvantaged are doomed to failure. 

39. For the disadvantaged student, vocational education is much more important than general or academic 
courses. • J 

40. We must realize that a few disadvantaged students cannot be trained for a job. 

41. Vocational programs for the disadvantaged require more teachers than can be justified. 

42. Vocational education programs might as well not exist if we can not help the disadvantaged. 

43. Disadvantaged students need vocational education more than any other group of students in public 
schools. r 

44. I make a special effort to recruit vocational students who lack college potential. 

45. | plan class activities especially to meeT the needs of disadvantaged students. 

46. Vocational education tailored to meet the special needs of disadvantaged students Is a good (dea : . 

47. Disadvantaged people who are helped by special vocational programs may justify the expense and 
effort. 

48. Special vocational programs can do little to help a child from a low socioeconomic family until his 
home atmosphere Is improved. 



49. 

50. 



Students with various disadvantages are too difficult to teach. 

Vocational education for the disadvantaged can greatly augment a student's self-respect. 
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TOPIC .B — MEETING THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

51. Vocational education *o enable a disadvantaged student to get a job may give him a sense of dignity 

52. Most disadvantaged students do not work hard enough to benef 1 1 'f rom vocational programs. 

53. Disadvantaged persons must receive vocational education, even at the expense of regular vocational 
programs . 

54. Society imposes I obligation on us to provide vocational education to disadvantaged students. 

55. Vocational progro'i;. lor the disadvantaged are already sufficient. 

56. I avoid teaching those who show little ambition and promise. 

57. We can never do too much for disadvantaged students. 

56. Vocational education can help disadvantaged students who consistently fail in other subjects. 

59. Vocational courses have the same responsibility to meet the needs of the disadvantaged as do other 
cou rses . 

60. I feel that special education has no place In vocational educa t I on-~they are two kinds of education 
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TOPIC C BEGINNING PREPARATION FOR. EMPLOYMENT AT AN EARLIER AGE 

1. Beginning preparation for employment in the e I ementa ry grades is absurd. 

2. Students can benefit little from occupational education in the elementary grades. 

3. I think there's no harm in starting occupational preparation for young school children. 

4. Occupational education in elementary schools is absolutely essential' for a comprehensive curj--i-c^J-um 

5. Occupational education would provide incentive and purpose to elementary school pupils. 

6. An excellent way to create desire among students to work is by providing study of occupations at 
the earliest possible time. 

7. Positive vocational attitudes must be established at the earliest possible age. 

8. Introduction to types of vocations in elementary school gives students time to develop great inter- ' 
est In a vocational choice. . 

9. Occupational education in elementary school would be a misuse of teachers' time and taxpayers' money. 

10. Elementary students are too young to be concerned with vocational problems. 

11. -Elementary school pupils are better off studying broad subject areas than studying the "world of 
work." ■ ... 

12. Only superior elementary students could benefit from occupational education. 

13. Elementary students regardless of ability level should be given an overall view of the world of work, 
i -I . I encourage elementary teachers to introduce their students to the world of work. 

15. Occupational education would open the eyes of elementary students to an Interesting new world. 

16. I am opposed to pushing career education into the ear'/ grades. 

17. I discourage students from exploring a world of work in which they are too young -to par Y i c i pate . 

18. I maintain that occupational education for students who are too young to be employed is seldom 

ef f ect I ve . ,l, Y ' 

19. One method of Increasing sorr' children's chances in life might be to of f'jr. occupat i ona I preparation 
a t a • . a r 1 1 e r a g e . 

20. Earlier, school prercratlon for employment will in the long run upgrade the nation's work force. 

21. I help provide occupational study in the elementary grades in my school system. 

22. Studying occupation* in elementary school would hej p students make more sense of high school. 

23. A cure for high unemployment In the future Is to begin occupational education in the elementary, 
years. 

24. Preparation for employment at an early age limits students' job perspectives. 

25. Early occupational education may stimulate a better attitude toward school work in later yeors." 
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TOPIC C BEGINNING PREPARAT I ON' FOR EMPLOYMENT AT AN EARLIER AGE 

26. Occupational education should be provided in elemenTary schools by knowledgeable teachers. 

27. Vocational teachers can make a real contribution to occupational education at the elementary level... 

28. The number of children who would benefit from occupational preparation at an earlier age is small. 

29. Teachers have a respons i b i I i ty to provide occupational education to elementary s:hool students. 

30. Primary and intermediate pupils are too young to comprehend occupational education. 

31. I believe students would be harmed more than helped by occupational education at an ecrly age. 

32. Early occupational education would detract from the students' desire to study his basic courses. 

33. \ believe basic courses are more valuable for elementary students than occupational eduction. 

34. | make it a point to discuss vocational possibilities with elementary students. 

35. Students could begin studying occupations at the lower grade levels. 

36. I approve of occupational education being incorporated into the school curriculum for all age groups. 

37. Whenever possible, elementary students should be encouraged to think about their future occupation. 

38. I encourage elementary student' exp I oration in many areas of occupational education. 

39. On the whole, elemental students are unable-to benefit from occupational preparation. 

40. I am convinced that students need to learn the three R's well before starting occupational educa- 
tion. ' 

41. There is no need in the elementary curriculum for the addition of occupations! education. 

42. Beginning earlier preparation for employment is a problem for the guidance department and not voca- 
1 1 o.n a I education. 

43. Occupational education for elementary students will have little effect since jobs change so rapidly. 4 

44. The ratio of comprehension to teaching effort in occupational education is not worth it in the -t 
elementary grades. :| 

45. Students need to begin as early as primary school to learn about earning a living. 

46. Occupational preparation at an earlier age is necessary for equalizing educational opportunity. •; 

47. ■ Time devoted to studying occupations in elementary schools coulc be better used for other subjects • ' 1 

' c - 

48. I am open to permitting elementary s'tutlents to visit" my vocation*: classes. jf 

j 

49. Students f ror; every background need ear I y encouragement to l earn about work. ! 

50. Learning about different occupations could be very exciting for elementary students. ! 
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TOPIC C — BEGINNING PREPARATION f Oft EMPLOYMENT AT AN EARt I ER AGE 
31. Without possibility of early employment, occupational education in elementjry school is unsound. 

52. I doubt that earlier preparation for employment would influence a person's emp I oya b l I i ty . 

53. Some type of occupoTiona I education might be helpful to elementary students. 

54. Beginning occupational education in the elementary grades should grow out of identified community 
needs. 

55. Early occupational education may create desire to work and learn. 

I 

56. _ I see some need for lowering the sge at which a student begins occupational preparation. 
5V. I hope to learn more about occupational education for elementary schools. 

58. Preparation for employment needs to be part of the K- 1 2 curriculum. 

59. I assist elementary administrators in developing appropriate occupational p rog rams , 

60. I strongly support efforts to establish occupational education .in the eleme.ntary school curriculum 



< 
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TOPIC D — COOPERATIVE EDUCATION ■ 

1. . I oppose programs which pay students to learn. 

2. I recognize that cooperative education may serve ; he needs of some vocarlonal. students. 

3. I Insist that cooperative education is a superior way to provide student work. exper I e nee . 

4. I favor cooperative education because it provides a smooth transition from school to work. 

5. I considsr classroom experience superior to on-the-job experience during the high school years, 

6. I would not recommend cooperative education to students interested In a coliege degree. 

7. I counsel with students about part-time work-. 

8. I give my students an opportunity to choose regular vocational courses or cooperative education. ' 

9. I conduct cooperative education as a means of developing desirable work attitudes which students 
cannot acquire In school, 

10. My students get a greater variety of experience on the job than in classroom ccirsfcs, 

11. I find that students who. accept job responsibilities are more <:-^r to accept classroom responsibil- 
ities. ■ I v 

12. I promote cooperative education especially hard for those studenls In need of financial assistance. 

13. I sidestep cooperative education since it Is so difficult to supervise and control. 
1-1. r object to cooperative education because It creates more problems than It solves. 

15. I refuse to place a student in a job because the employer's supervision often contradicts my instruc 
tion. ' 

16. I find students who enroll in cooperative education courses are just i nterested' I n qettinq away from 
schoo I . v . a » * 

17. I support a program of cooperative education In any vocational education curriculum. 

18. i find that students con learn well either at school or on a co-op job. . 

19. I spend a lot of ties, telling others that cooperative education bridges the gap between the class- 
room and the I a bor ma rket . 

20. I provide a list of prospective cooperative employers to my. students to encourage occupational 
dec i s I on-ma,k I ng . 

21. I fear that many students may be misled by cooperative education and quit school for a full-time 
job. 

22. I would allow my children to enroil in cooperative programs if they were not Inclined to attend 
col lege. P 

23. I work closely with students and employers to hisi're" that necessary learning takes place In the 
cooperative education program.'. 

24. I provide enough school experiences to eliminate the need for students to work on-the-job. 
75. I refuse to have students In coop*-. ,a r I ve education programs. 

■/ ■ 
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TOPIC D — COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 



26. 
il . 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31 . 
32. 
33. 

34 . 

35 . 
36. 

37. 
38. 
39. 

40. 
41 . 
42. 
43, 
4*. 
-15. 
h6. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 



spend a lot of time wondering how well cooperative education students learn by doing. 

view cooperative work experience 'or high school students as an incentive to quit school, ' 

encourage my students to have jobs In order to make wise career choices. 

prefer student participation in th# cooperative education program over other school activities, 
sidestep cooperative education because more time is needed for instruction at school, 
•insist that instruction at school and job training do not mix. * 

resist cooperative education because diverse employment situations make It too hard to evaluate. 

contend that relating classroom instruction to the students' jobs makes discussion come alive for 
students. 

do my most effective teaching in a cooperative education program. 

support cooperative education es the most positive form of vocational education. 

discourage participation in cooperative education unless the student can maintain a decent qrade 
point average. 9 

allow my students to hold jobs in a cooperative education program, 
find that employers aid greatly In educating students, 

regard the classroom and laboratory as the most practical sources of learning for my vocational 
students. 

My students learn more at school under close supervision than they do with employers, 
look upon cooperative education programs as simply free employment agencies, 
contend that cooperative education aids certain students but not others, 
advocate cooperative education in schools that do not offer it, 
oppose cooperative education because studen + ~ get specialized too soon, 
view cooperative education as a terrific waste of time for above average students, 
oppose cooperative education programs because they put an unfair burden on the employer, 
enjoy helping students find suitable training stat >ns for 'a cooperative education program, 
promote cooperative education as a means of helping potential dropouts stay in school, 
argue that cooperative education optimizes what a school -an do for students, 
ma'-itain that cooperative education students will acquire renewed interest in school. 
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TOPIC D COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 



51 . 
52. 

53. 

54 . 

55. 

56. 
57. 
53. 
50. 

OU. 



expect my students to participate In cooperative education programs. j 

tell others that the money necessary for cooperative education programs would be better invested 
Isewhere. 

find that vocational education students cause too many problems for employers for me to conduct 
cooperative program. r 

frown upon cooperative education because college bound students are often enticed to abandon 
their col »ge plans. 

assume responsibility for some student work experience if i* «^ot i not interfere with other school 
j b j e c t s . 

limil student work experience to after-school hours. 

find that cooperative education helps some of my students adjust to etnpjoyment after graduation, 
regard cooperative education as the- most effective- aspect of vocational programs, 
conduct cooperat I ve .educat ion on the premise thui the best way to- learn the job is to do it, 
encourage students to work part-time in a job related to their anticipated occupation. 
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TOPIC E INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

' * 1 9 rade Projects not by comparing them to an ideal one,. but by determining how well a student has 
worked up to his potential. 

2. I prefer to use programmed instruction when I individualize my teaching. 

3. I maintain strict ciasswl.de criteria for grading. 

4. I endorse a program of i nd j v i dua I ' Z «d instruction using beha vi ora l-ob j ect i vec to hp|p the student 
meet n I s needs , . 

5. I try to help each student decide what level of work he can expect to achieve— then ! try to h«| D 
h i m ach i eve it. " K 

6. I find that individualizing instruction in behavioral terms causes i'ower students to feel inferior. 

7. I find that without individual instruction using tailor-made behavioral objectives many students 
wou I d be 1 os t . 

8. I use many teaching methods that are as effective as individualized instruction, 
9 - 1 find individualized instruction when the student expresses his desire for help. 

10. I expect each of my students to learn the same amount during the available time, 

11. I expect my students to accept set learning objectives regardless of their own petty desires. 

12. I advocate the notion that individual student. needs are not the basis of goo^' vocational instruction. 

13. I provide learning experiences for each student's needs by setting performance standards according 
to nls capabilities. 

14. I usually try to set aside time in each class for individual instruction. 

15. I write behavioral objectives if I need to clarify my lesson !>lnns. 

16. I find it t mposs i b I e to adapt subject matter to fit each student. 

17. I insist that determining behavioral objectives for each student Is out of the question. 
I avoid letting myself become "bogged down" writing behavioral objectives for each student. 
I plan for variations in student performance as each unit of work is assigned, 
I agree that students shoul'd be taught so they can learn at their own rate. 
I avoid, predicting what each student shall be able to accomplish when he finishes my course. 

22. I question the need for us i rig individualized instruction and behavioral objectives, 

23. I find that Individual i zed instruction using behavioral objectives is valuable in' helping the student 



18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 



24. 



I try to give each student 'some individualized instruction, using behavioral objectives to deter- 
fnme success. 



25. I see no practical way of determining individual student needs and performance capabilities, 
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26. 
27. 

28. 

29. 
30. 

3 1. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40, 

41 , 

42, 

43. 
44. 
45. 

46. 
47. 

48. 

49. 
■>0. 



TOPIC E INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

contend that individual instruction and behavioral objectives are complementary teaching techniques. 

contend .that every ^student in a given vocational course should receive the same instruction." 

assume responsibility for how well each of my vocational students performs on the job and in 
the classroom. 

determine Individual behavioral object 1 ves tor my vocational siudents. 

contend, thnt my students can perform certain job competencies as a result of their tested indi- 
vidual performance. 

Using behavioral objectives for each student sometimes alerts me to questionable teaching practices. 

object to the idea that it is fair to require more of some students than of others. 

meet individual needs by, helping each student perform tasks at his ability level. 

modify behavioral objectives so that each student in my vocational classes can achieve them. 

contend that Individualized Instruction using behavioral objectives Is. asking too much of the 
vocational teacher. 

concentrate on each vocational student's aroas'of strength In teaching him. 
relate 1 nd I v i dual needs through classwlde Instruction. 

glve'some individualized instruction when the student expresses his deslr9 fcr help. 

tell my students they must keep pace with the class If they are to cope with the realities of life. 

oppose behavioral objectives for each of my students because It Is impossible to measure thel r 
success. 

see no purpose In determining a student's present needs to teach a-vocatlonal education cours.e 
geared to future needs. 

'm convinced individualized Instruction using behavioral objectives should be used in my classroom 
nstrucMon. 

agree that ail students don't learn at the same rate and should be taught accordingly. 

Behavioral objectives provide direction to Individual learning activities in my classes. 

find individualized Instruction using behavioral objectives benefits only a few students in the 
lass. 

promote the writing of behavi ore I objectives for each vocational student, 
prefer not to set up preci se behav i ora I objectives for each of my students. 

find that individualized instruction is based on ihe false assumption that students have needs they 
can verb a I I ze . 

believe It is more Important to work with the entire class than to spend a lot of time with individ- 
uals. 



insist that learning is so Individual that no two students should ye expected to perform the same 



way . 
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TOPIC E — INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



51- I teac-h every student *he sart:e way because it hoS worked wa I i for years. 

52. 1 accept Ihe tu>a that Individualized instruction u'/lng behavioral objectives allows students to 
experience success more often, 

53. The best I can do with a class of high- and low-ability students is to keep instruction at a 
moderate pace. 

54. I conduct an individualized vocat I ona I' program in which a student performs at his own rate. ,„> 

55. I prepare ass i gnments .to fit each students ability to perform them. 

56. Stating behavioral objectives for each student sometimes alerts me to questionable teaching practices. 

57. I realize attempts should be made to combine behavioral objectives with individualized instruction 
for each unit to t;e taught.. 

58. I find that I can give some .individual attention during g?cup Instruction. 

59. I regularly use behavioral objectives with individualized learning experiences to help my students 
develop their potential. 

60. I discourage other teachers from spreading themselves too thinly by teaching all students individ- 
ual iy. 

\ 
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TOPIC F ADULT EOUCATION 

I find that adults in vocational classes refuse to heed my advice. 

I say adult education is not the business of th e high school vocational tescher. 

I woulfj consider adult vocational education as a problem area of moderate importance. 

I amconv'nced that adult education is. essential for a balanced vocat i ona I p rogram. 

I initiate new courses for adults whose present vocational skills are obsolete. 

I find there is a certain demand for untrained, uneducated people. 

I discourage school officials from supporting adult education programs. 

I consider, teachers in high school too far removed from adults to help retrain them. 

I support the concept of continuing vocational education for adults. 

i support adult educa ion in my vocational area when another person is responsible 'or the instruc- 
tion. 

I find teaching adults very stimulating. 

I look on adult vocational education as more of a burden than an opportunity for the. teaser. 

I refuse to waste my efforts in training adults who have a history of unemployment, 

I find teaching v .dMonal courses to adults a complete waste of time. 

I'm willin ,rk to up-date vocational education for adults. 

I take t ..iitidMve to retrain people displaced by scientific advances. 

I consider adult vocational education as a problem area of moderate importance. 

I receive more satisfaction fror teaching adult classes than from any of my other classes. 

Adulteducation is a top priori*'/ item in my teaching schedule. 

I encouroge adults in my communi / to continue their education. 

I contend that adult education belongs in the private trade school or industry. 

I oppose public education beyond the post-secondary level. 

I teach vocational classes for adults if asked to do so by supervisors, 

I assume responsibility for recruiting adults for vocational education. 

I insist that employers must bear, the responsibility for training and retraining adults. 
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TOPIC F ADULT EDUCATION 



27 . 
28. 
29. 
30 . 
31. • 
32. 
33. 
34. 

35, 
36, 
37 . 
36. 

39 . 

40 . 

41 , 
42. 
^3. 
44, 
45. 
46 . 
47. 
48, 

49 . 
50. 



find there i* little need for adult vocational classes in my community, 
find that adult education for employed adults is of little benefit. 

r 

initiate programs of adult trai' ing and retraining within the framework of my present schedule.-. 

often wish we had more evidence of the need tor vocational education for adults. 

carry out adult vocational education as a vital part of the total program I conduct. 

feei adult education should not be a part of a public school system. 

recognize adult education as a part of the total vocational education program. 

consider adult vocational education an essential step toward .combat i ng unemployment. 

insist that it is important to have untrained, uneducated adults to perform menial tasks—some- 
one h?s to. 

regularly promote and teach vocational classes for aclulTS. 

encourage adults to take vc.cational courses regularly to keep Lp to date. 

enjoy conducting adult vocational classes. 

say forget vocational classes for adults-~you can't teach an old dog new tricks, 
argue strongly that adults need up-datl ng in their occupational ski Ms. 

'm convinced that adult education is a crucial need in today's vocational education programs, 
contenc that vocational educaTion for adults is a fallacy — adults who get it need it the least. 
Teaching adults keeps t,ie up-to-aste* wi th today's world of work. 

refuse to teach adults who did not care to learn when they were students. 
When I can find the + ime I enjoy working with adults, 
favor adults learning through their own efforts. 

supporr adult education if it is compatible with other vocational training programs, 
find that few adults : are willing to attend adult vocational classes. 

favor adult education programs being conducted by some manpower agency rather than by vocational 
educators. 

find that too few adults are interested in vocational courses to justify their being offered, 
promote adult participation in vocational education programs. 
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TOPIC F — ADULT EDUCATION 



51 . 
52, 
53. 
54. 

55. 

55. 
57. 
58. 
59, 
60 . 



conduct adult vocational education in my community. 

often wish the public realized that vocational courses for adults are a privilege and not a right, 
find that training programs for adults are usually provided by industry, • 

promote the extension and modernization, of adult vocational education with administrators in my 
schoo I . 

argue that increased emphasis on adult vocational programs would eventually reduce inner-city 
unemp I oy men t : 

avoid te aching adull courses--my other teaching is a full-time job. 

sidestep adult vocarional 3d *j cation as my responsibility, 

find that adults have a greater desire to learn than younger students, 

encourage adults to take special vocational courses to help them compete in changing jobs, 
t doesn't disturb me that some of my adult education students are interested in avocational sk.'Ms, 
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2, 

3. 

4 . 
5. 
6. 



TOPIC G — TEAM TEACHING AND D I FFERLNT I ATED STAFF ING 
I consider differentiated team teaching as an unworkable me ".o<! of instruction. 

I lack enough, information about differentiated team teaching ro make a decision for or* against it. 
coMe°ct^^^ l,SG ° f "t'-fd teaching teams to provide the best instruction 

My ti.t is too limited to be bothered by exploring the possibilities o f d i f « e ren t i a ted U*« teaching 
I contend that tea. teaching encourages teachers to avoid improvement in their areas of weakness. 
Combined with the ideas of others on . differentiated teaching team, my teaching would be more 

i.IXachIn^ annin9 35 " ° f 3 t6aChin9 +Gam iS n ° m0re *'« consuming than planning for Yeg- 

I am most effective with students when teaching with n differentiated tearr.. 
i doubt that differenriated team teaching | 3 as good as older, proven methods. 
I plan to remain the only teacher responsible for the instruction of my classes. 
I agree to differentiated team staffing in vocational areas where ny knowiedge is limited. 
ed: c a?ion" ed ^ C °° perdti ° n of "^<"9 .uecl.li.ti- in a team would produce a superior type of 

of ?nqulrj Tn*S?SSiS?.T~" ' ^ * W * ^ creatl v I ty , 'res pons i b i I j ty , and haLits 

I promote differentiated team "leaching si.ce it gives mo more freedom to work on my special |ty! ' 
I would benefit from having teaching assistants available to help me.. 
Differentiated team teaching stifles my creativity in the classroom. 

I like to participate ,„ d I f f e re nt i a ted team teaching discussions in in-service education meetings. 
I am unable to keep current enough in my field to teach effectively .in the specialized areas. 
I am capable of teaching my students without assistance. 

liluat d ion" e iS t0 ° 9Pea+ 3 + '* nd6nCy f ° r +eaCh6rS + ° M P aSS the in differentiated team teaching 

I can function as well as a member of a differentiated teaching team as I teaching a.lone. 

22. I teach my classes without assistance and discourse others from helping. " ' 

23. I find it too difficult to coordinate my teaching with other teachers. 

24. I advocate being a member ot a d i f ferent iaied ' teach i ng team. 

25. I like differentiated team teaching if the special skills' needed are available. 



9 
10 
II 
12 

13 

14 
15 
16. 
17. 
18, 
19. 
20. 

21 . 
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TOPIC G — TEAM TEACHING AND DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING 



26 ► I contend that a teaching assistant could do my "busy work" and relieve me to teach more effectively 

27. I would greatly dislike being a member of a dl f fe rent i a ted ' teach ! ng team. 

28. Team teachers with different philosophies than mine would confuse s'tudents. 

29. I Support team teaching for other teachers who are not as set in their ways as I am. 

30. I try to use the best skills of peop.le who can contribute to the learning of my students. 

31. I uphold the differentiated team teaching concept as permitting a natural exchange of ideas. 

32. D i f f e ren t i a t ed , team teaching enables me to capitalize on my special interests and abilities. 

33. I object to differentiated team teaching because it produces status hierarchies among team members. 

34. I do not work well enough with other' to make differentiated team teaching work. 

35. I would agree to differentiated team teaching if given proper assistance. 

36. I would participate in differentiated team teaching if it were implemented by rr.y school system. 

37. I insist that differentiated team "teaching has fever advantages than traditional instruction. 
36. I refuse to take the initiative in developing a differentiated teaching team in .tv school • 

39. I contend that variety in teaching personalities on a differentiated team would increase pupil 
• learning. 

40. I contend that differentiated team teaching provides excellent experience for teachers. 

41. I argue that the traditional method of teaching ' s not as effective as differentiated TeaTi teaching. 

42. I plan to teach my own classes in my own way. 

43. I'm uncomfortable with another staff member present while I am teaching. 

44. I find thai team teaching and differentiated staffing produce the Sc'.ne results as inGividual teachin 

45. I may participate in differentiated team teaching if it allows me tc teach in depth abcur the area 
in which I am best . 

46. I argue that d I f f eren t i atea team ■ teach i ng enhances the professional development and growth of the 
teemmembjrs. 

47. I enjoy having other teaching team members assist me in developing lesson plans. 

48. I have 1 oo little individual contact with my students using the team teaching method. 

49. I cherish independence too much to successfully share my classes with another vocational teacher. 

50. When teaching help is available in certain specialized areas I use it. 
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TOPIC G TEAM TEACHING AND DIFFERENTIATED STAFF 



ING 



51.. Team teaching would require too much of my time in planning and curriculum revision, 

52. - I permit others to work with my students under my close scrutiny. 

53. I advocate a differentiated team' teach i ng situation In my school system. — 

54. I'm convinced that differentiated team teaching is a waste of time. 

55. I support differentiated team teaching If other teachers are willing to help. 

56. I desire to be a member of a differentiated teaching learn. 

57. I believe the student benefits much more when differentiated staffing and team teaching are used, 

58. Use of differentiated team teaching would allow me to put more varied content into my. lessons. 

59. | say that differentiated team teaching is asking too much of e.stab I f shed teachers. 

60. I encourage others to try the differentiated team approach to teaching. 
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TOPIC H CORE VOCATIONAL CURRICULA 

1. I insist on a' core vocational curriculum to givs my students a solid basis for their career choice. 

2. I higKly recommend a r.jre vocational curriculum tc high school students, regardless of their career 
ob j ect I ves . 

3. I will encourage a student to enroll in a core vocational curriculum when it Is appropriate. 

4. I can't cope with thf> extreme variability of student interests and abilities In core vocational 
courses. 

5. I don't expect students to gain much from a core vocational curriculum. - 

6. ' I regard ttj-e core vocational curriculum as a university professor's Impractical Idea. 

7. I support the association of students of potentially diverse occupations In core vocational courses. 

8. It would be difficult for me to teach a core vocational course without slanting It toward my 
• spec laity. 

9. i find that a core vocational curriculum is not well-focused on the neods of the Individual. 

10. I argue that a ' v ore vocational curriculum would help students broaden their interests beyond their 
particular vocational area. 

11. I consider the merits of a core vocational curriculum worth studying. 

12. With a core vocational curriculum I find students have a better background for my specialized classes 

13. I contend that the core concept of a vocational curriculum should be put Into general use. 

14. I contend the. core vocational curriculum is desirable for most vocational students. 

15. I maintain that evidence supports the core vocational curriculum. 

16. I Insist on a we I I -deve lope d core v-v:vJit i pna | curricultu.ro v% * h** . ■» for speci «' ; -z»<j: occupational 
p rograms . 

17 Teaching In " "*;vr.*- 1 1 or ' >curr l-jau,; u,,- , ; cautd foss*r -inerritG r 'izc^er a"-' i on r::: j^d^^i^snd i ng In the 
^choo I . 

I£. I advocate th\a:t care vocational -cutf^:. -.u-Ata be required ot -it'tra? sanoi'' 1 studer-n.- rename *ss of pisns 
after graduarS^x 

19. I advocate that tne core vocational curriculum concept be studied' on an experimental basis In my 
school.. 

20 . I suspect a core vocational curriculum would be a bore to most students. 

21. I encourage my students to take specialty vocational- courses Inctoad of a core vocational curriculum. 

22. A core vocational curriculum wou I d . e I I ow me to be a more effective teacher. 

23. I contend that under some circumstances a core vocational curriculum may be workable. 

24. 1 campaign against core vocational courses at faculty meetings. 

25. I favor some vocational courses being combined Into a core curriculum. 
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TOPIC H — CORE VOCATIONAL CURRICULA . 

26. I prefer to" put emphasis on obtaining the skills and knowledge necessary for a group of related 
occupations than on "common" knowledge. 

27. I insist that each student take a core vocational curriculum so other instruction will make more 
sense. 

28. I (-o'nsidei a core vocational curriculum to be a hodgepodge of mean f ng I essness . 

29. I oppose movements to establish a core vocational curriculum at my school. 

30. With a core vocational curriculum In operation, I can increase the quality of my specialized courses 

31. I encourage the vocationally undecided student to take a core curriculum. 

32*. I encourage core vocational courses when other vocational teachers assume the instructional respon- 
sibility. 

33. I would teach core vocational subjects if required. 

34. I fail to see the importance of Initiating a .core vocat t ona I cu r r i cu I urn . 

35. I recognize that soma vocational concepts can be taught to all vocational students. 

36. I suspect the content of a core curriculum is taught better through specialized vocational courses. 

37. t suspect a core vocational curriculum would present a general overview with little value to stu- 
dents. 

38. ' I support the concept of a core vocational curricu^m for some students. 

39. I see no common knowledge, attitudes, and skills needed :■■/ all students in vocational education. 

40. I see vocational education's responsibility as providing rather sstasclflc skills needed for particula 
occupat ions . 

41. I encourage students to begin their vocer" ona I program in & core curriculum. 

42. I find that the core vocational curriculum f ac i ! I ta-t-t* -s -more efficient use of - :-">« , s--.ce, and. per- 
sonnel . 

43. I encourage development of a core vocational curriculum as a fresh approach to old problems. 

44. I prefer to set up an occ'upati ona I "area program rather thai to put a student In a core vocational 
curriculum. / 

45. r discourage a core vocational curriculum for stu de nts i nterested in specific occupational areas. 

46. I actively participate in developing a core vocational curriculum* for my school. 

47. \ advocate that vocational students, regardless of occupational area, should take a core vocational 
curriculum. 

48. I lack awareness of the advantages and disadvantages of a core vocarlonal curriculum. 

49. I consider It likely that a core vocational curriculum could help a vocationally undecided student. 

50. I won't make my students waste their time In a core vocational curriculum. 4 "' 
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TOPIC H CORE VOCATIONAL CURRICULA 

51. i won't allow a core vocational curriculum to detract from mastery of knowledge and skills basic 
to my se.rv 1 ce a rea . 

52. I find 1hat conventional approaches are better. than the core vocational curriculum. 

53. I encourage a -basic vocational background as much as skill in a specific occupational area. 

54. | support the notion of a core vocational curriculum to make vocational education more general- 
izab'e. 

55. I a i.? more interested in teaching the skills for a specific group of occupations than in providinc 
a core curri cu I urn. 

56. I find that the core concept of vocationa I ' educat ion is too genera! for practical use. 
57t I campaign vigorously for the adoption of a core vocational curriculum ir my school. 

58. I regard the core vocational curriculum as a minor change from the way vocational programs are 
presently taught. 

59. I consider It i mpos s i b I e for me t develop a basic course for many vocar ^nal areas. 

/ 

60. I support the establishment of a :ore vocational curriculum in area voca; onal schools. 
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TOPIC A— REDUCING THE NUM3ER 

OF UNDER-^EPARED PEOPLE ENTERING 

THE 1ABOK-MWRKET 



P » ease *keep this question In mind 

To>iwhai t' dcyr eo Is each 
sen te nets , as:. It is slated, 
favonat***i;or* unfavorable toward 
Tthe -topper 



YfBM*OT0 yrrefr*r tEfr indicate 
vwho1iheyr^MaKi"J Dtti&«mm tH y favor or 
rofject'tmch s^a+onont . 



Have you rated every 
statement? Please check. 
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RESEARCH AND LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT IN 




ion 



THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
1900 KENNY ROAD 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 43210 



February 26, 1971 



(Personalized letter to 
50 state directors of 
vocational education) 



Dear 

The Center is conducting research designed to identify 
potential innovators and other vocational teachers likely to 
implement changes. Such knowledge should be helpful to state 
supervisors (consultants) in working with vocational teachers 
to revise and strengthen vocational education programs in local 
schools. 

Will you help us identify teachers who can assist in the 
instrument development phase of the project? We are asking you 
to give each enclosed packet to the supervisor (s) who is most 
knowledgeable of individual teachers in the respective voca- 
tional service areas (e.g., Ag. , D.E.', Home Ec. , etc.)- Feel 
free to ask a supervisor to nominate persons from more than one 
service area when this is appropriate. The packets contain 
instructions for supervisors tjp follow in making nominations. 
The nominations should require only a _f ew minutes of the super- 
visors 1 time, and teachers selected will be paid $10.00 to 
complete the materials we will send them. 

If you will agree to assist us, please check the enclosed 
postal card appropriately and return to us. Please have the 
packets distributed to the supervisors and ask that the nomi- 
nations be returned to you within 10. days. After you receive 
the completed packets please insert them in the enclosed, pre- 
addressed envelope and return them to us. 

We appreciate your assistance very much. Best wishes for 
a successful 1971- 



Sincerely, 



Robert E. Taylor 
Director 
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The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 1*3210 

INSTRUCTIONS TO COOPERATING SUPERVISORS/CONSULTANTS 



We need your help in identifying vocational teachers in your 
service area who we could contact to complete some materials in an 
instrument development project. Teachers selected will he paid 
$10.00- to complete the forms. None of the teachers will he told he 
was nominated as a participant in the project, so your assistance 
will be kept in confidence. 

The ultimate purpose of this project is to assist you in working 
more effectively with teachers to improve local vocational education 
programs. 

Crucial to. our success in this effort is the identification of 
"extreme" groups of teachers in each service area. Pairs of teachers 
nominated should differ primarily in how they use (and fail to use) 
new ideas in their local vocational education programs. In other 
words, we want to identify (l) a group of teachers who are constantly 
trying new ideas and approaches, and (2) a group of teachers who are 
most reluctant to try anything new. 

So that differences in the pairs of teachers you nominate are 
mainly due to their use or non-use of new ideas, please match each 
teacher in a pair on the following criteria. One pair of teachers 
may differ from another pair on the socio-economic setting, size of 
school, age, experience, and so forth. 

1. A pair of "extreme" teachers" should be teaching in 
secondary schools in similar socio-economic settings. 

2. A/pair of "extreme" teachers should.be teaching in 
secondary schools of approximate ly- equal total (not 
vocational) enrollments. 

3. A pair of "extreme" teachers should come from different 
schools. 

U. A pair of "extreme" teachers should be of approximately 
equal age *. 

5. A pair of "extreme" teachers should have been teaching at 
least three years and for approximately equal periods of time. 

6. A pair of "extreme? teachers should be known by you 
personally, rather than being teachers you have heard about. 



On the attached sheets, plsuse place the nominations of the 
"extreme" teachers according to the following guidelines: 



If there are over 100 teachers in your service area, please 
constat another knowledgeable supervisor in making three or four 
pairs of nominations, if possible. 

Please return the nominations to your State Director, so that 
he may forward all nominations from your state to The Center. 
Thank you. 



Number of teachers in 
your service area in 
your state 



Number of pairs of 
teachers to nominate 



15 - 30 
31 - 100 
101 - Uoo 
over kOO 



1 pair 

2 pairs 

3 pairs 
k pairs 



NOMINATIONS OF "EXTRBHL SECOh'DARY XEAUtwiS, 
1970-71 ACADMIC YEAR 

in 



(please specify service area) 



Please refer o^ten to the criteria for making nominations. To 
help assure accuracy, pleiase print or type . 

Pair #1 



Most willing to try new Most reluctant to try 

ideas: new ideas: 

Name Name 

Departmen t Depar tmen t 

School r; : School 

Street or Street or 

Route Route 

City State City State 

Telephone _Zip Telephone Zip 

(area (area 
code) code) 



Briefly specify (with, actual events that have occurred - things the 
teachers have done) why yon: placed eadix name in each category. 



Pair #2 



Most willing to try new Most reluctant to try 

ideas: iaew ideas: 

Name • Nam e ,_ 

Department Departmen t 

School School 

Street or Street or 

Route ' Route : . 

' City_ State C±ty_ State 

Telephone^ IZ ip Telephone Zip 

(area (area 
code) code) 



Briefly specify (with actual events thflcfc have occurred - things the 
teachers have done) why yoii jplaced each name in each category. 
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Pair #3 

Most willing to try new Most reluctant to try 



ideas: new ideas; 

Name ; Name 

Department ,. Department 

School " School 

Street or Street or 

Route „__ Route 

City_^ State City State_ 

Telephone Zip Telephone Zip 

(area (area 

code) code) 



Briefly specify (with actual eyents that have occurred - things the 
teachers have done) why you placed each name in each category. 



Pair #4 

Most willing to try new Most reluctant to try 



ideas: new ideas: 

Name Name 

Department - - - Department 

School _ School 

Street or Street or ■ 

Route_ Route 

City State City _ stat e 

Telephone Zip Telephone Zip 

(area (area 
code) code) 



Briefly specify (with actual events that have occurred - things the 
teachers have done) why you placed each name in each category. ' 
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or RESEARCH AND LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 



IN 



'Vocational ani C C^xknlcal S^umlLon 



THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
1900 KENNY ROAD 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 43210 

May 12, 1971 



Dear Colleague: 

If* you can help us with a special project to improve 
vocational education, we will send you a $10.00 token of 
appreciation for your assistance. The project requires 
opinions of persons like yourself who guide vocational edu- 
cation programs. So, we need your help in completing the 
enclosed questionnaire and returning it in the pre-addressed, 
postpaid envelope. 

Your return envelope must be postmarked by Monday, ■ 
May Zl > 1971. Be sure to provide complete information in 
each blank checked on both "Certification of Services" forms. 
This will help us process your check promptly. If for some 
reason you cannot complete the questionnaire, please return 
it immediately in the envelope. 

We appreciate your participation and look forward to 
receiving the completed questionnaire. 

Sincerely, 



EBR:sc 
Enclosures 



Earl B. Russell 
Research Associate 
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Center 

^foT RESEARCH AND LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT IN 

^Vocational anJ C C^cknical Education 

> THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

1900 KENNY ROAD 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 43210 

May 20, 1971 , 



Dear 

Last week you should have received the "National Voca- 
tional TeachS Opinions Questionnaire" which we hope you have 
had time to complete. You may be assured that your responses 
will be kept confidential. 

If you have not completed the questionnaire, please do 
so and return it postmarked by no later than Monday, May 31, 
1971. 

We likewise will be prompt in sending your $10.00 token 
of appreciation for your time,. 

Thanks for your valuable help at this busy time of year! 

Sincerely, 

Earl B. Russell 
Research Associate 



EBR:sc 



NATIONAL 

VOCATIONAL TEACHER 
OPINIONS QUESTI O NNAIRE 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to obtain some 
general information from persons like you who help guide 
vocational education programs. It is hoped the results 
of this study will aid in continuing the progress of voca- 
tional education in your state and in other states. 

There are three parts to thi s questionnaire. Part I 
asks about you and your activities. Part II contains eight 
groups of statements relating to vocational education which 
you are asked to rate as to their acceptability to you. 
Part III contains two groups of statements relating to 
important social and personal questions on which you are 
asked to indicate your feelings. 

Please read the instructions for each part carefully 
before" compl eting that part. Be sure to complete each part 
before turning to the next one. Please respond to EACH state- 
ment. Once having completed a page, do not turn back to it. 

There is neither a right nor wrong response to these 
statements. Be as honest as you can. about your feelings. 
You are asked not to sign the questionnaire. None of the 
completed questionnaires will be shown to your colleagues or 
supervi sors . 

Your participation and cooperation are greatly appreciated. 

p~"^ THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
La^oil THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 1900 Kenny Rd., Columbus, Ohio, 43210 
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PART I 



Instructions ; 

Before you complete any ? ys^ v tne niar K-sensitive answer 
sheets, please complete the foii.uiug items. Read each item 
carefully and PRINT your responses on these pages v:Fen appropria te . 



1. I am a teacher of (check appropriate service area): 

Agriculture 

Business and Office 

Distributive Education 

Health Occupations 

Home Economics 

Trade and Industrial Education 

O ther (specify) 



-2. My age is_ 



(to nearest birthday) 



years. 



3. t em a (check appropriate space) : Female 

Male 



4. I have .completed the following amount of formal education (check highest anount) \ 

high school or less 

post-secondary or technical degree 

b achelors degree 

masters degree 

masters degree plus 

m doctors degree 

5. I have been a vocational teacher for 



(specify nurrber) 



years. 



(specify number) 



schools . 



& ta tes . 



6- I have taught' vocational subjects in 

7. I have taught vocational subjects in 

(specify number) 

8. The number of teachers in my vocational education service area in my school is 
(specify number) 

9. The TOTAL number of students now enrolled in my vocational education service area 
business and office educ. , D.E., etc.) in my school is ° " 

(specify number) 

10. The school in which I teach is in the following setting (check one): 

predominantly urban 

predominantly rural 

both rural and urban 



(agric. , 
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I have had the following occupational experiences (other than teaching) which have 
been of dire ct value to me in- teaching vocational subjects: (specify types of 
employment ay:d not specific tusks . If non'n, write *'non?.") 



c. _ 

d. _ 

e. _ 

f. _ 
g'__ 
h. 



The following unique or unusual features of my vocational education instructional 
program resulted from the implementation of my own ideas . If none, write "none." 
(Please i % aad item 13 before responding.) 



b v 

c. _ 

d. _ 

e 

f ._ 
h. 



The following unique or unusual, features of my vocational education instructional program 
resulted from my implementation of ideas gathered from other vocational teachers, state 
supervisors , j cachcr educators , or other outside sources . If none, write "none." 



The major strengths of my vocational education instructional program are as follows: 
(Please list only three. ) 



b. 
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PART II 



Instructions : 

The following is a survey of your opinions about various 
areas in vocational education. There are no right or wrong 
responses, so do not hesitate to mark the statements frankly. 
In answering each statement we want your personal opinion . 
We have tried to cover many different and opposing points of 
view; you may find yourself agreeing strongly with some of 
the statements, disagreeing just as strongly with others, and 
perhaps uncertain about others. Whether you agree or disagree 
with any statement, you can be sure that many other people feel 
the same as you do. Please be sure you DO NOT OMIT ANY STATE- 
MENT. 

Using the No. 2 PENCIL provided, make a heavy mark under 
the appropriate number on the separate answer sheets. If you 
change a response, erase the first mark completely. Make no 
stray marks on the answer sheets. Mark your answers using the 
following code: 

Section XYZ 



0 = strongly agree SA 

1 = agree A 

2 = disagree d 

3 » strongly disagree SD 



Ignore the extra options in 
the answer sheet grids. 



PLEASE NOTE: You may want to refer to the Glossary of Terms 
on the last page of this booklet before beginning this part* 
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PART II 



Section A 



1. The major responsibility for preparing students better for the world of work rests 
particularly upon vocational edi at ion courses in public schools. 

2. Expanding vocational education c . ;erings won't noticeably rednr^ the number of under- 
preparrd people entering the labor market. 



10. 
11. 



13. 



14. 



Vocational education should be encouraged if a person chooses ±t. 

I am active in explaining the advantages of vocational and technical education to the 
student body in my school. 

I initiate school-wide activities and publicity to encourage students to acquire employment 
skills . 

I will wait and see what effect the funds being spent on vocational education has before 
I support it for more students. 



7. Working actually prepares people for work so vocational courses should not be expected to 
accomplish such a task. 

8. Preparing students for the world of work is unrealistic for the vocational teacher. 

9. 1 Inform the guidance counselor of students who I feel would profit more from vocational 



courses . 



A vocational survey course should be required of students early in high school. 
Some form of occupational education is good for students. 



12. Skilled workers without jobs sometimes cause me to seriously doubt the value of vocational 
education. 



1 doubt if tl^e proportion of poorly prepared people entering the labor market today is any 
worse than it was fifty years ago. 

,1 argue that nenrly'all secondary students should be on some type of work-study program 
at some time. 



15. I contend most students planning to attend college should take some vocational education. 

16. 1 believe recent changes in vocational programs can reduce the number of potential dropouts. 

17. Preparing more people to enter the labor market should be a primary function of vocational 
education. 



18. Vocational students get prepared to work if they want to. 

19. Schools can't do much to develop positive attitudes toward work. 

20. Vocational education may be extremely valuable to students who find other school programs 
meaningless . 



21. 



22. 



The labor market changes so rapidly, it's hardly worth the vocational teacher's effort to 
anticipate the future, 

I refuse to assume responsibility for unemployed young people who lack initiative. 



23. I believe it is useless to try to help students who are predestined to failure. 



24. 



Under-prepared people can acquire needed skills once they are in their first job. 
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25. I regularly investigate the new skills and occupations in the labor market to update my 
courses . 

26. Vocational education :1s flooding the labor market. 

27. Present vocational education programs are adequate. 

28. Being under-prepared for the labor market results from low motivation rather than lack 
of opportunity for vocational instruction. 

29. The number of under-prepared people entering the labor market is reduced through voca- 
tional education. 

30. I believe that there v£Xl always be a need for unskilled workers in the labor force. 
Section B 

31. Vocational education for disadvantaged students is a necessity if these students are to 
become useful citizens. 

32. Vocational education is vital for job success of the disadvantaged. 

33. Other available avenues for meeting the special needs of the disadvantaged arc as good as 
vocational education. 

34. The problems of disadvantaged students are too complex for vocational education to overcome. 

35. I have no desire to teach disadvantaged vocational students. 

36. Vocational education programs for the disadvantaged child are low on my priority list. 

37. Vocational education can do much to improve the opportunities of disadvantaged children. 

38. The vital job of providing vocational preparation for disadvantaged students is often 
overlooked by vocational teachers. 

39. Special education programs in vocational education do little if any good for the disad- 
vantaged person. 

40. Special programs of instruction in vocational education for the disadvantaged should be 
required of schools. 

41. Vocational education for disadvantaged students could be successfully implemented in 
almost any school. 

42. Considering the many problems facing education, meeting the vocational education needs of 
the disadvantaged is a moderate problem. 

43. We now have more vocational programs than we need for the disadvantaged. 

44. If we do not enact vocational education programs for the disadvantaged, it will cost us 
Many times more in the future. 

45. Of the disadvantaged students I encounter, most of them would benefit from a vocational 
education program. 

46. Vocational education for the disadvantaged could work with the right kind of instructors. 

47. Vocational education can do little to alleviate the problems of disadvantaged people. 

48. Disadvantaged students should receive the same vocational preparation as other students 
without emphasis on handicaps. 

49. I spend a lot of time making sure my courses meet the special needs of disadvantaged students 
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SC. II- Is not practical for vocational education to try to meet the special needs of 
ivantaged students. 

51. Vg. :v-icnal pr ograms for r,he disadvantaged are doomed to failure. 

52* For* »:hc disaiv>intaged student, vocational education is much more Important than geneial 
or academic scoirses. 

53- We ntsist realf==E that a few disadvantaged students cannot be trained for a job. 

54* Sifficiisl vocaTfftrnzal programs can do little to help a child from a low socio-economic 
tsa&S^y until Aiis home atmosphere is improved. 

55# 'Srntfrn ts withr various disadvantages are too difficult to teach, 

56. Vocational education to enable a disadvantaged student to get a Job may give him a sense 
of dignity. 

57.. Most disadvantaged students do not work hard enough to benefit from vocational programs. 

58.. Society imposes a moral obligation on us to provide vocational education to disadvantaged 
students. 

59. I avoid teaching those who show little ambition and promise. 

60. Vocational education can help disadvantaged students who consistently fall in other subjects. 



Section C 

61. Beginning preparation for employment in the elementary grades is absurd. 

62. Students can benefit little from occupational education in the elementary grades. 

63. I think there's no harm in starting occupational preparation for young school children. 

64. Occupational education in elementary schools is absolutely essential for a comprehensive 
curriculum. * 

65. An excellent way to create desire among students to work, is by providing study of occu- 
pations at the earliest possible time. 

66. Occupational education in elementary school would be a misuse of teacher's time and tax- 
payers' money. 

67. Elementary school pupils are better off studying broad subject areas than studying the 
"world of work". 

68. Occupational education would open the eyes of elementary students to an interesting new 
world. 

69. I discourage students from exploring a world of work in which they are too young to 
participate. 

70. I maintain that occupational education for students who are too young to be employed is 
seldom effective. 

71. Earlier school preparation for employment will in the long run upgrade the nation's work 
force, 

72. 1 help provide occupational study in the elementary grades in my school system. I 

73. A cure for high unemployment in the future is to begin occupational education in the 
elementary years. 
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level . 

The nu 
small . 

78. 

79. 
80. 

age. 



74. Preparation for employment at an early age limits students' job perspectives. 

75. Early occupational education may stimulate a better attitude toward school work in later 
years . 

76. Vocational teachers can make a real contribution to occupational education at the elementary 
level . 

77. The number of children who would benefit from occupational preparation at an earlier age is 
small. 

Teachers have a responsibility to provide occupational education to elementary school 
students . 

Primary and intermediate pupils are too young to comprehend occupational education. 

I believe students would be harmed more than helped by occupational education at an early 
age. 

81. Whenever possible, elementary students should be encouraged to think about their future 
occupation. 

82. On the whole, elementary students are unable to benefit fron occupational preparation. 

83. I am convinced that students need to learn the three R's well before starting occupational 
education. 

84. There is no need in the elementary curriculum for the addition, of occupational education. 

85. Occupational education for elementary students will- have little effect since jobs change 
so rapidly, 

86. Occupational preparation at an earlier age is necessary for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity. 

87. I doubt that earlier preparation for employment would influence a person's employability . 

83. Beginning occupational education in the elementary grades should grow out of identified 
community needs. 

89. 1 hope to learn more about occupational education for elementary schools. 

90. Preparation for employment needs to be part of the K-12 curriculum. 

Section D 

91. I oppose programs which pay students to learn. 

92. I insist that cooperative education is a superior way to provide student work experience. 

93. I favor cooperative education because it provides a smooth transition from school to work. 

94. 1 give my students an opportunity to choose regular vocational courses or cooperative educa- 
tion. 

95. 1 sidestep cooperative education since it is so difficult to supervise and control. 

96. 1 object to cooperative education because it creates more problems than it solves. 

97. 1 refuse to place a student in a job because the employer's supervision often contradicts 
my instruction. 

98. I support a program of cooperative education in any vocational education curriculum. 

99. I find that students can learn well either at school or on a co-op job. 
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100. I fear that many students may be misled by cooperative education and quit school for a full- 
time job. 

101. I refuse to have students in cooperative education programs. 

102. I spend a lot of time wondering how well cooperative education students learn by doing. 

103. I view cooperative work experience for high school students as an incentive to quit school. 

.104. I prefer student participation in the cooperative education program over other school 
activities. 

105. I insist that instruction at school and job training do not mix. 

106. I do my most effective teaching in a cooperative education program. 

107. I support cooperative education as the most positive form of vocational education. 

108. I discourage participation in cooperative education unless the student can maintain a 
decent grade point average. 

109. I allow my students to hold jobs in a cooperative education program. 

110. I lookupon cooperative education programs a s simply free employment agencies. 

111. I contend that cooperative education aids certain students but not others. 

112. I advocate cooperative education in schools that do not offer it. 

113. I oppose coor native education because students get specialized too soon. 

114. I view cooperative education as a terrific waste of time for above average students. 

115. I enjoy helping students find suitable training stations for a cooperative education 
program. 

116. I frown upop cooperative education because college bound students are often enticed to 
abandon their college plans. 

117. I find that cooperative education helps some of my students adjust to employment after 
graduation. 

118. I regard cooperative education as the most effective aspect of vocational programs.' 

119. I conduct cooperative education on the premise that the best way to learn the job is to 
do it. 

120. I encourage students to work part-time in a job related to their anticipated occupation. 
Section E 

121. I grade projects not by comparing them to an ideal one, but by determining how well a 
student has worked up to his potential. 

122. I maintain strict classwide criteria for grading. 

X23, I try to help each student decide what level of work he can expect to achieve— then I 
try to help him achieve it. 

124. I find that individualizing instruction in behavioral terms causes slower students to 
feel inferior. 

125. I use many teaching methods that are as effective as individualized instruction. 
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126. I expect my students to accept set learning objectives regardless of their own petty 
desires. 

127. I advocate the notion that Individual student needs are not the basis of good vocational 
Instruction. 

128. I usually try to set aside time In each class for Individual Instruction. 

129. I write behavioral objectives If I need to clarify my lesson plans* 

130. I Insist that determining behavioral objectives for each student Is out of the question. 

131. I avoid letting myself become "bogged down" writing behavioral objectives for each 
student. 

132. I question the need for using Individualized Instruction and behavioral objectives. 

133. I find that 'individualized Instruction using behavioral objectives Is valuable In 
helping the student succeed. 

134. I try to give each student some Individualized instruction, Using behavioral objectives 
to determine success. 

135. I meet individual needs by helping each student perform tasks at his ability level. 

136. I modify behavioral objectives so that each student in my vocational classes can achieve 
them. 

137. I contend that individualized instruction using behavioral objectives is asking too much 
of the vocational teacher. 

138. I relate individual needs through classwide instruction. 

139. I tell my students they must keep pace with the class if they ara to cope with the realitic 
of life. 

140. I oppose behavioral objectives for each of my students because it is impossible to 
measure their success. 

141. I see no purpose in determining a student's present needs to teach a vocational education 
course geared to future needs. 

142. I'm convinced individualized instruction using behavioral objectives should be used in my 
classroom instruction. 

143. I find individualized Instruction using behavioral objectives benefits only a few students 
in the class. 

144. I prefer not to set up precise behavioral. objectives for each of my students. 

145. I believe it is more important to work with the entire class than to spend a lot of time 
with Individuals. 

146. I teach every student the same way because it has worked well for years* 

147. I accept the idea that individualized instruction using behavioral objectives allows 
students to experience success more often. 

148. I prepare assignments to fit each student's ability to perform them. 

• 149. Stating behavioral objectives for each student sometimes alerts me to questionable 
teaching practices. 

150. I regularly use behavioral objectives with individualized learning experiences to help my 
students develop to their potential. 
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Section F 

151. I find that adults In vocational classes refuse to heed my advice. 

152. I say adult education Is not the business of the high school vocational teacher. 

153. I am convinced that adult education Is essential for a balanced vocational program. 

154. I Initiate new courses for adults wliose present vocational skills are obsolete. 

155. I consider teachers in high school too far removed from adults to help retrain them. 

156. I support adult education in my vocational area when another person is responsible for 
the instruction. 

157. I look on adult vocational education as more of a burden than an opportunity for the teacher. 

158. I refuse to waste my efforts in training adults who have a history of unemployment. 

159. I find teaching vocational courses to adults a complete waste of time. 

160. I consider adult vocational education as a problem area of moderate importance. 

161. Adult education is a top priority item in ay teaching schedule. 

162. I contend that adult education belongs in the private trade school or industry. 

163. I oppose public education beyond the post-secondary level. 

164. I assume responsibility for recruiting adults for vocational education. 

165. I carry out adult vocational education as a vital part of the total program I conduct. 

166. I consider adult vocational education an essential step toward combating unemployment. 

167. I regularly promote and teach vocational classes for adults. 

168. I encourage adults to take vocational courses regularly to keep up to date. 

169. I say forget vocational classes for adults— you can't teach an old dog new tricks. 

170. I argue strongly that adults need up-dating in their occupational skills. 

171. I'm convinced that adult education is a crucial need in today's vocational education 
programs. 

172. I contend that vocational education for adults is a fallacy— adults who get it need it 
the least. 

173. Teaching adults keeps me. up-to-date with today's world of work.' 

174. I refuse to teach adults who did not care to learn when they were students. 

175. When I can find the time I enjoy working with adults. 

176. I favor adults learning through their own efforts. 

177. I find that few adults are willing to attend adult vocational classes. 

178. I finfl that training programs for adults are usually provided by Industry. 

179. I argue that increased emphasis on adult vocational programs would eventually reduce 
inner- city unrmployment. 

180. I avoid teaching adult courses — my other teaching is a full-time Job. 
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Section G 

161. I consider differentiated team teaching as an unworkable method of instruction. 

162. I lack enough information about differentiated team teaching to make a decision for or 
against it. 

183. I wholeheartedly endorse the use of differentiated teaching teams to provide the best 
instruction collectively possible. 

184. I contend that team teaching encourages teachers to avoid improvement in their areas of 
weakness . 

165. I find that planning as a member of a teaching team is no more time consuming than 
planning for regular teaching. 

186. I doubt that differentiated team teaching is as good as older, proven methods. 

167. I plan to remain the only teacher responsible for the instruction of my classes. 

188. I'm convinced the cooperation of "teaching specialists" in a team would produce a 
superior type of education. 

189. As part of a teaching team I could spend more time developing creativity, responsibility 
and habits of inquiry in students. 

190. I am unable to keep current enough in my field to teach effectively in the specialized 
areas . 

191. I can function as well as a member of a differentiated teaching team as I can teaching 
alone. 

192. I teach my classes without assistance and discourage others from helping. 

193. I would greatly dislike being a member of a differentiated teaching team. 

194. Team teachers with different philosophies than mine would confuse students. 

195. I uphold the differentiated team teaching concept as permitting a natural exchange of 
ideas. 

196. I object to differentiated team teaching because it produces status hierarchies among 
team members. 

. 197. I do not work well enough with others to make differentiated team teaching work. 

198. I contend that variety in teaching personalities on a differentiated team would increase 
pupil learning. 

199. I contend that differentiated team teaching provides excellent experience for teachers. 

200. I argue that the traditional method of teaching is not as effective as differentiated 
team teaching. 

201. I plan to teach my own classes in my own way. 

202. I find that team teaching and differentiated staffing produce the same results as 
individual teaching. 

203. I may participate in differentiated team teaching if it allows me to teachrln depth 
about the area in which I am best. 

204. I have too little individual contact with my students using the team teaching method. 
205- When teaching help is available in certain specialized areas I use it. 
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206. Team teaching would require too much of my time in planning and curriculum revision, 

207. I'm convinced that differentiated team teaching is a waste of time. 

208. I believe the student benefits much more when differentiated staffing and team teaching 
are used. 

209. Usft of differentiated team teaching would allow me to put more varied content into my 
lessons. 

210. I say that differentiated team teaching is asking too much of established teachers. 
Section H 

211. I highly recommend a core vocational curriculum to high school students, regardless of 
their career objectives. 

212. I can't cope -with the extreme variability of student interests and abilities in core 
vocational courses . 

213. I don't expect students to gain much from a core vocational curriculum. 

214. I regard the core vocational curriculum as a university professor's impractical idea. 

215. I support the association of students of potentially diverse occupations in core voca- 
tional courses. 

216. It would be difficult for me to teach a core vocational course without slanting it 
toward my specialty. 

217. I maintain that evidence supports the core vocational curriculum. 

218. I insist on a veil-developed core vocational curriculum as a basis for specialized occu- 
pational programs. 

219. Teaching in a core vocational curriculum, I could foster better cooperation and under- 
standing in the school. 



220. 



I advocate that a core vocational curriculum be required of high school students regard- 
less of plans after graduation. 



/ 

221. I suspect a core vocational curriculum would be a bore to most students. 

222. I campaign against core vocational courses at faculty meetings. 

'223. I prefer to put emphasis on obtaining the skills and knowledge necessary for a group of 
related occupations than on "common" knowledge. 

224. I insist that each student take a core vocational curriculum so other instruction will make 
more sense. 

225. I consider a core, vocational curriculum to be a hodgepodge of meaninglessness . 

226. I oppose movements to establish a core vocational curriclum at my school. 

227. With a. core vocational curriculum in operation, I can increase the quality of my specialized 
courses. v 

228. I would teach core vocational subjects if required. 



229. 



I suspect a core vocational curriculum would present a general overview with little valt 
to students. 
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230. - I support the concept of a core vocational curriculum for some students. 

231. I see no common knowledge, attitudes, and skills needed by all students in vocational 
education. 

232. I encourage development of a core vocational curriculum as a fresh approach to old 
problems. 

233. X prefer to set up an occupational area program rather than to put a student in a core 
vocational curriculum. 

234. I discourage a core vocational curriculum for students interested in specific occupational 
areas. 

235. I actively participate in developing a core vocational curriculum for my school. 

236. I won't make my students waste their time In a core vocational curriculum. 

237. I am more interested In teaching the skills for a specific group of occupations than in 
providing a core curriculum. 

238. I find that the core concept of vocational education is too general for practical use. 

239 • I campaign vigorously for the adoption of a core vocational curriculum in my school. 

240* I regard the core vocational curriculum as a minor change from the way vocational programs 
are presently taught. 
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PART III 



Instructions : 

The following is a survey of ycur opinions about a 
number of social and personal questions. There are no right 
or wrong responses, so do not hesitate to mark the statements 
frankly. In answering each, statement we want your personal 
opinion . We have tried to cover many different and opposing 
points of view; you may find yourself agreeing strongly with 
some of the statements, disagreeing just as strongly with 
others, and perhaps uncertain about others. Whether you 
agree or disagree v/ith any statement, you can be sure that 
many other people feel the same as you~do. Please be sure 
you DO NOT OMIT ANY STATEMENT. 

Using the No. 2 PENCIL provided, make a heavy mark under 
the appropriate number on the separate answer sheets. If you 
change a response, erase the first mark completely. Make no 
stray marks on the answer sheets. Mark your answers using the 
following code: 
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0 = agree very much 
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Section A 

1. In this complicated world of ours the only way ve can know what's going on is to rely 
on leaders or experts who can be trusted. 

2. It is only when a person devotes himself to an ideal or cause that life becomes 
meaningful . 

3. A man doesn't really have much wisdom until he is well along in years. 

4. If something grovs up after a long time, there will always be much wisdom to it. 

5. Most of the ideas which get printed nowadays aren ! t worth the paper they are printed on. 

6. Most peopl e just don't know what's good for them. 

7. If you start trying to change things very much, you usually make thent worse. 

8. The main thing in life is for a person to want to do something important. 

9. My blood boils whenever a person stubbornly refuses to admit he's wrong. 

10. I'd like it if I could find someone who would tell me how to solve my personal problems. 

11. The present is all too often full of unhappiness . It is only the future that counts. 

12. I have greater respect for a man who is well-established in his local community than 
a man who is widely known in his field but who lias no local roots. 

13. The highest form of government is a democracy and the highest form of democracy is a 
government run by those who are most intelligent. 

14. To compromise with our political opponents is dangerous because it usually leads to 
the betrayal of our own side. 

15. In a discussion I often find it necessary to repeat myself several times to make sure 
I am being understood. 

16. Most people just don't give a "damn" for others. 

17. The most rewarding organizations a person can belong to are local clubs and associations 
rather than large nation-wide organizations. 

18. It is often desirable to reserve judgment about what's going on until one has had a 
chance to hear the opinions of those one respects. 

19. I prefer the practical ma n anytime to the man of ideas. 

20. Despite all the newspaper and TV coverage, national and international happenings rarely 
seem as interesting as events that occur right in the local community in which one. lives. 

21. We must respect the work of our forefathers and not think that we know better than they 
did. 

22. Big cities may have their place but the local community is the backbone of America. 

73, Even though freedom of speech for all groups is a constitutional right' 
some political groups abuse this freedom. * 

24. There are two kinds of people in this world: those who are for the truth and those 
who are against the truth. 

25. It's better to stick by what you have than to be trying new things you don't really 
know about. 

26. No doubt many newcomers to the community are capable people, but when it comes to 
choosing a person for a responsible position in the community, I prefer a man whose 
family is well established in the community. 
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27. Of all the different philosophies which exist iii this world there is probably only 
one which is correct. 

28. While I don't like to admit this even to myself, my secret ambition is to become a 
great man, like Einstein or Beethoven or Shakespeare. 



29. 
30. 

31. 

32. 



Man on his own is a helpless creature. 

All groups can live in harmony in this country without changing the system in any way. 

No matter how we like to talk about it, political authority really comes not from us, 
but from some higher power. 

I'd want to know that something would really work before I'd be willing to take a chance 
on.it. 



33. The United States and Russia have just about nothing in common. 

34. It is better to be a dead hero than to be a live coward. 

Section B 



Instructions : 

This final section of the questionnaire is to find out the 
way in which certain important events in our society affect 
different people. Each item consists of a pair of alternatives 
numbered 0 or Please select the one statement of each pair 
( and only one ) which you more strongly be! ieve to be the case 
as far as you are concerned. Be sure to select, the one you 
actually bel ieve to be more true rather than the one you think 
you shoul d choose or the one you would like to be true. This 
is a measure of personal belief; obviously there are no right 
or wrong answers. 

Please answer these items careful ly but do not spend too 
much time on any one item. Be sure to find an answer for every 
choice-. Indicate your choice by making a heavy PENCIL mark 
Within the space numbered 0 or 1_ on your answer sheet depending 
on which one corresponds to your choice on that item. Ignore the 
extra options in the answer sheet grids. 

In some instances you may discover that you believe both 
statements or neither one to be true. In such cases, be sure 
to select the one you more strongly bel ieve to be the case as 
far as you are concerned. Also try to respond to each item 
independently when making your choices; do not be influenced by " 
your previous choices. 

RE14EMBER, 

Select that alternative which you personally believe to be 
more true. 
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Children get into trouble because their parents punish them too much. 

The trouble with most children nowadays is that their parents are too easy with 
them. 

Many of the unhappy things in people's lives are partly due to bad luck. 

People's misfortunes result from the mistakes they make. 

In the long. run people get the respect they deserve in this world. 

Unfortunately; an individual 1 s worth often passes unrecognized no matter how hard 
he tries. 

Without the right breaks one cannot be an effective leader. 

Capable people who fail to become leaders have not taken advantage of their 
opportunities . 

No matter how hard you try some people just don't like you. 

People who can't get others to like them don't understand how to get along with 
others . 

Heredity plays the major role in determining one's personality. 

It is one's experience in life which determine what he's like. 

Becoming a success is a matter of hard work, luck has little or nothing to do 
with it. 

Getting a good Job depends mainly on being in the right place at the right time. 

The average citizen can have an influence in government decisions. 

This world is run by the few people in power, and there is not much the little 
guy can do about it. 

When I make plans, I am almost certain that I can make them work. 

It is not always wise C> plan too far ahead because many things turn out to be 
a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow. 

There are certain people who are just no good. 

There is some good in everybody. 

In my case getting what 1 want has little or nothing to do with luck. 

Many times we might just as veil decide what to do by flipping a coin: 

Who gets to be the boss often depends on who was lucky enough to be in the right 
place first* 

Getting people to do the right thing depends upon ability, luck has little or 
nothing to do with it. 

As far as world affairs are concerned, most of us are the victims of forces we 
can neither understand, nor control. 

By taking an active part in political and social affairs the people can control 
world events. 



48. (0) Most people don't realize the extent to which their lives are controlled by 

accidental happenings. 

(1) There really is no such thing as "luck." 

49. (0) One should always be willing to admit mistakes. 
(1) It is usually best to cover up one's mistakes. 

50. (0) It is hard to know whether or not a person really likes you. 
(1) How many friends you have depends on how nice a person you are, 

51. (0) With enough effort we can improve the political situation. 

(1) It is difficult for people to have much influence over the things 
pplitical leaders do in office. 

52. (0) A good leader expects people to decide for themselves what they should do. 
(1) A good leader makes it clear to everybody what their Jobs are. 

53. (0) Many times I feel that I have little influence over the things that happen to me. 

(1) It is impossible for me to believe that chance or luck plays an important role in 
my life. 

54. (0) What happens to me is my own doing. 

(1) Sometimes I feel that I don't have enough control over the direction my life is 
taking. 



Thank you for completing this instrument. 
You should: 

1. Make sure you have completed EVERY item 
according to instructions. 

2. Insert your mark-sensitive answer sheets 
. inside the front cover of this booklet. 

Please insert the booklet 'with the answer sheets in 
the pre-addressed envelope provided. Your cooperation in 
this project is appreciated. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



(For reference purposes in completing Part II of the questionnaire.) 

ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION- 

that part of education, often called continuing education, acquired 
after "formal" schooling is terminated 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES— 

often called performance objectives, this term refers to the learning 
outcomes, vhich students, should be able to demonstrate 



COOPERATIVE EDUCATION— 

a program involving the coordination of classroom instruction with 
students 1 experiences on-the-job 



CORE VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM— 

a plan of instruction in which all vocational students, regardless of 
vocational service area, take one or more vocational education courses 
designed to provide the "common" knowledge, attitudes, and skills needed 
by persons in any vocation 



DIFFERENTIATED TEAM TEACHING— 

a staffing arrangement incorporating several levels of professional 
preparation (e.g., teacher assistants, associate teachers , master teachers) 
where team members work together to utilize their special abilities to 
greatest advantage- 



DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS— 

all students with socio-economic, mental or physical handicaps which 
influence their success in vocational education, programs 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION— 

the adaptation of classroom instruction to the individual's m*eds and 
rate of learning 

OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION— 

formal instruction about the "world of work" during elementary and junior 
high years 
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TABLE 16 



FACTOR LOADINGS OF EACH ITEM IN THE EIGHT SHEECALES 
ON THE GENERAL FACTOR AND SUBFACTQSK FKOM 
WHERRY -WINER'S HIERARCHICAL FACTOR .jSSRj-ISIS 



Factor. Loadings 

Item a General Sub- Sub- Saab- 

Number Factor factor 1 factor 2. factor 3 
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